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T would be difficult to explain 
why the traveller on reaching the 
divide between the Atlantic and 
Pacific slopes is impressed with 

the fact that he is on the threshold of 
a new and fascinating experience. 
Yet such is the case, and as he jour- 
neys, for instance, down the Rio Puer- 
co in Arizona, he finds himself on the 
border of a land riotous with color and 
interspersed with high and fantastical- 
ly carved mesas, banded with varie- 
gated tints or forming majestic set- 
tings of blue against the distant 
horizon. This is the famous region 
of petrified trees, situated between the 
Little Colorado and the Rio Puerco, 
fifteen miles east of their junction, and 
seventeen miles east of Holbrook, Ari- 
zona. The area included is about 
eight square miles, or the size of the 
District of Columbia. If travelling by 
rail, the tourist may alight at Ada- 
mana, a small station on the Santa Fé 
Pacific Railroad. Near by is a “rest- 
house,” once presided over by the 
genial Adam Hanna, whose name, it 
will be noticed, has been pressed into 


service by the railroad officials. The 
“petrified forest” region, also known 
as Chaleedony Park and _ Lithoden- 
dron Valley (valley of stone trees), 
may properly be divided into three 
areas. The largest of these, to the 
southward, is separated from the 
smaller one by the intervening locality 
where the “Natural Bridge”, consist- 
ing of one large petrified log, is lo- 
cated. Asa rule, the tourist, on reach- 
ing Adamana is shown only the bridge 
and a portion of the smaller forest. 
Adam Flanna used to say, “Well, it is 
all like this,” and the unsuspecting 
traveller was ignorant of the fact that 
the most beautiful and interesting part 
of the region was being withheld from 
his view. 

The larger forest area may be vis- 
ited with ease in a day from Holbrook, 
which is a place of considerable im- 
portance, being the distributing point 
for the Apache and Moki reservations, 
and its streets are rendered especially 
attractive by the gaudy costumes of 
the Indians. 

The road to Chalcedony Park leads 
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over a high, rolling mesa, covered with 
sage brush, yuccas and other desert 
plants. To the south is the imposing 
range of the White Mountains, while 
nearer stands Woodruff Butte, the 
“Mesa Prieta” of the Mexicans, much 
resembling an Egyptian pyramid. 
After a ride of a few hours the travel- 
ler ascends another mesa, and in doing 
so his carriage bumps over obstruc- 
tions, which prove to be trunks of an- 
cient trees, forming a novel but ef- 
fective kind of corduroy road. These 
are seen in increasing numbers, and at 
last the descent into the basin of the 
forest is made among vast heaps of 
stone cylinders piled in confusion or 
scattered over the face of the sand- 
strewn desert. 

Covering the ground are fragments 
of fossil wood of every hue, so bright 
that a man must indeed be proof 
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against temptation who does not load 
his pockets as he wanders about in 
this veritable mine of gems. Twigs, 
branches, limbs, trunks and stumps lie 
in his course hither and thither, and 
afford a never-failing delight till he 
sits down, tired out, at the “Jim 
Boys” camp to feast his eyes on the 
enchanting panorama. 

To the south, Mt. Thomas, perhaps 
snow-capped, stands among the lesser 
peaks of the White Mountains, and 
the intervening country swims as in a 
mirage, across which purple cloud- 
shadows ever pass in review. Stretch- 
ing out towards the other points of the 
compass are the walls of this strangely 
sculptured, brightly tinted basin, look- 
ing for all the world like the backs of 
a crowded herd of elephants, with 
numberless pinnacles, canyons and 
black lava heaps, while high above are 
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seen the mesas which hold the rocks 
whence these fossil trees were win- 
nowed after millions of years’ burial. 
In this naked land erosion by the wind 
and torrential rains goes on rapidly 
and unceasingly. Down the wash, 
which usually resembles a dry sandy 
road, have passed most of the seven 
hundred feet of rocks that have been 
dug from the level sea-bottom where 
the ancient pine trees were over- 
whelmed and changed to things of ir- 
idescent beauty. 

Among such surroundings the story 
of the geologist, as he recounts the 
changes that have taken place in mil- 
lions of years, as though it were the 
tale of a night, can hardly fail to be in- 
teresting. In the days when the Arau- 
carian pines flourished where they now 
lie, in heaps of stony beauty in the 
petrified forest, conditions were very 
different from the present ones. 
The sea claimed much of the conti- 
nent, and its waves beat against shores 
clad with noble forests inhabited by 
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strange monsters of Triassic time— 
reptiles with large bodies and small 
heads. Dinosaurs held sway over the 
land and Belodonts, gigantic croco- 
diles, lay in wait in the lagoons along 
the coast. In the shore waters were 
beds of oysters and marine shells, 
while in the sea ganoid fishes, covered 
with scale armor, sported or vied with 
each other for some dainty morsel. 
From the land masses to the north 
flowed rivers, bringing their burdens 
of sand and mud into this sea, whose ‘ 
bounds have not even yet been com 
pletely traced out. Moisture there 
was and plenty of it, where is now 
only semi-arid land. The story of the 
forest is full of interest. Geologists 
have caught here and there a clue, and 
gradually the truth is being revealed, 
although the difficulties that beset the 
geologist in his quest for the evidence 
that remains after vast lapses of time 
are many. Millions of years have 


passed since the pines grew at the level 


of the Triassic Sea, and the continent 
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has been subjected to many ups and 


the trees 
thrust high and dry a mile upward into 


downs since fossil were 
the clear atmosphere of Arizona. 

The pines along the seashore were 
perchance carried under by a great sub- 
mergence and buried in beds of “de- 
tritus” swept down by rivers, or along 
the beaches the trees sank in the ooze 
or were torn from the uplands by 
It is a famil- 


iar and sometimes grievous fact in the 


floods and borne to sea. 


experience of the lumbermen in the 
pine forests of Arkansas that the best 
trees (that is, the richest in resin) wiil 
not float, but sink during the “drives,” 
entailing much loss to them. Perhaps 
with the Triassic 
cone-bearing trees, their heavy trunks 
sinking into the quicksand beds of the 
sea-beach. 


this was the case 


At all events the visitor 
can readily see that the fossil trunks lie 
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in sandstone and conglomerate, which 
Bur- 
ied in these heaps of sand and gravel, 


indicate ancient beach deposits. 


in contact with alkaline water holding 
silica in solution, the pines began to be 
changed into stone of beauty and du- 
rability. Not always in the same de- 
gree, however, for of the remains of 
ancient trees scattered over hundreds 
of square miles, forming the coasts of 
the Triassic Sea, the most are pale and 
bleached, like the bones of the extinct 
found with 
In the beds out of which were 


animals which are often 
them. 
carved the basins of the forest the con- 
that the 
contained 


ditions were different, in 


water aiso 


minerals of tints that no artist may 


silica-charged 


ever hope to emulate, and these were 
fixed for all time in stone of the most 


It is on that 
account especially that this widespread 


indestructible character. 




















THE CANNON 


deposit of fossil wood easily outranks 
all other similar regions throughout 
the world. 

The process by which petrifaction 
takes place is one of substitution. 
When removed from contact with air, 
wood undergoes a slow decay, being 
resolved into the gases which compose 
it. The most familiar product, marsh 
gas or natural gas, bubbles up through 
mud and water, indicating the slow 
combustion going on below. As each 
particle of wood melts away, its place 
is taken by silica from the water 
charged with minerals, until in place 
of each cell of the wood there is substi- 
tuted a cast of that cell in stone. Step 
by step this transmutation has gone 
on, till the tree trunks have actually be- 
come columns of wood opal, jasper, 
carnelian and chalcedony. It is 
thought that the acids formed during 


the decay of the wood have, as they 
were disengaged, neutralized the alka- 
line solvent of the silica in the water, 
causing the deposit of the silica to take 
the place of the wood structure, and 
this appears to be a reasonable expla- 
nation. 

In the fossil wood beyond the con- 
fines of Chalcedony Park the full 
structure of the ancient trees—rings, 
grains, knots, etc.—is apparent at a 
glance, and the shattered trunks lying 
over the “Painted Desert”’ look like the 
work of a modern woodman; so much 
so that strangers are said to have act- 
ually gathered the splinters to throw 
on their camp fires. The fossil wood 
of the great forest, however, is more 
dense and massive, and the true cell- 
structure of the pines only reveals it- 
self, under the microscope. Much of 
the wood has lost its structure entirely 
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and simply consists of masses of rich- 
hued fine 
crystals of amethyst and rock crystals 


chalcedony. Occasionally 
are found in cavities in the logs or in 
the hearts of the trees. Paleobotan- 
ists have concluded that these trees 
were conifers, as they show the charac- 
cell-structure of that 
the cells have disk-like mark- 


teristic order ; 
that is, 
ings on the walls, and when a section 
is made across the grain, no pores are 
visible, so that while no one has actu- 
ally seen a cone or needle of this tree, 
whose scientific name is “Araucariox- 
ylon arisonicum,” yet it is one of the 
triumphs of paleobotanical science 
that the species has been accurately 
classified. 

The subsequent history of the fossil 
trees runs parallel with the building of 
the continent. Slowly the latter sank, 
carrying down the land from which the 
Triassic beds were ground, deepening 
the shallow Triassic sea, until it com- 
pletely covered the Rocky Mountain 
region. At the close of the Jurassic 
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period the Sierra Nevada range was 
thrust up and the peaks of the Wasatch 
and Uintah mountains came into view. 
Then, too, appeared the deep and wide 
Cretaceous sea, and on its bottom were 
formed the chalky beds which have 
been sculptured into the white hills 
many miles north of the forest on the 
With the 


close of the Cretaceous came a great 


road to the Moki villages. 


upheaval of the entire western half of 
the the 
which had separated the then future 


continent, obliterating sea 
continent into two land masses, and a 
the 


had 


new era was ushered in with 


The 


passed, and mammals fully as strange 


Eocene. age of reptiles 
grew and flourished among new trees 
and plants that took the place of the 
earlier vegetation. In the area of the 
former sea, fresh water lakes like in- 
land seas now formed, and the camel 
and horse came upon the still primeval 
stage. The continent had various ups 
and downs through the Miocene and 
Pliocene, but gradually assumed its 
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~ 
familiar shape until the Quaternary 
was reached when man seems to have 
first appeared. Standing among these 
stony relics it is difficult to realize that 
eons passed since they were first 
stored away in the earth, waiting to 
be dug out by the elements from under 
thousands of feet of rocks and brought 
once more to view with only lizards 
and stunted shrubs to represent the 
monsters and trees of a former time. 
Among the many other attractive 
features of this region are the ruined 
pueblos, which for countless ages have 
been sleeping under the desert sand. 
These pueblos were once cities, many 
of them as large as ancient Rome, but 
their history is now lost. Not one 
ruined city only, but thousands of them 
are scattered over this pueblo region. 
Picture them with their houses built 
of logs sparkling with gems, and one 


can begin to appreciate the magnifi- 
cence which they must have presented. 
It is believed that they were occupied 
by three or more tribes of Indians, and 
there are many evidences that other 
tribes came from afar to collect frag- 
ments of fossil wood, from which to 
make arrowheads and various objects 
for use in their religious ceremonies. 
Thus it has come to pass that the gem- 
like chalcedony is found in ruins many 
miles away from its original site. 

It cannot be doubted that some of 
the most remarkable stone-work ever 
found on this continent came from the 
hands of these tribes. Selecting the 
milky and banded chalcedony, they 
ground out from it, with infinite labor 
and patience, tablets, cones and cylin- 
ders which to this day retain their ex- 
quisite polish. In some cases they 
drilled holes through this material— 
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hard as adamant. The objects thus 
made were priceless fetiches of the 
medicine and the 
Navajo and Zuni Indians look upon 
them with great reverence. Ina grave, 
evidently that of a medicine man who 


man, even now 


belonged to a pueblo, on the rim of the 
forest, there have recently been found 
a number of these fetiches together 
with many other prized belongings of 
the Indian priest. 

Archzologists have tried, though 
almost in vain, to discover the life- 
history of the people who inhabited 
these cities, and while zealous Ameri- 
cans are scouring all continents but 
their own for something mysterious, it 
is surprising how little interest has 
been manifested in acquiring knowl- 
edge regarding these ancient dwellers 
Nowhere are the 
the buried 
pueblos of the Southwest more fas- 


in our own land. 
mysteries surrounding 
cinating than in this beautiful region 
of the petrified forests. 

To any one who sees the present 
of these the 
wastes of sand and sagebrush, the dry 
washes, the seamed and gullied hills 


desolation arid lands, 


and mesas shimmering in the vivid 
sunlight, the idea that people once 
lived here must seem strange if not in- 
credible. But tangible proof of the 
fact exists, for last summer in connec- 
tion with explorations for the National 
Museum in Washington, Dr. Walter 
Hough discovered and excavated a 
number of these ancient pueblos, 
bringing to light many curious and 
beautiful relics of this ancient race. 
Here, too, were found the remains of 
a cannibal feast, consisting of broken 


and charred human bones, besides ves- 


sels, ornaments and implements of a 
forgotten civilization. 
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the 


for 
preservation of this wonderful region 


The outlook permanent 


is now encouraging. And it is none 
too soon, for the result of vandalism 
is already in evidence. Mineral 
claims were taken up some years ago, 
and hundreds of tons of fossil wood 
were shipped away, to be cut into ex- 
pensive table-tops, mantels, and the 
like. A stamp mill, too, was erected 
for crushing the hard material into a 
substitute for emery, but fortunately 
this plan for denuding the region was 
averted. 

In 1895 the Legislative Assembly of 
Arizona memorialized Congress to 
withdraw from entry certain portions 
of the Petrified Forest region for the 
purpose of creating a national park. 
A copy of this memorial was trans- 
mitted to the Smithsonian Institution, 
the 


Survey, 


and through codperation with 
United States 


Professor Lester F. Ward, an eminent 


Geological 


geologist, was instructed to visit the 
region. Upon his return he prepared 
a report which has been published by 
the Survey. In it he recommended: 

(1) That all parts of the region fall- 
ing within the designation of “petrified 
forests” be withdrawn from entry. 

(2) That a more extended and ac- 
curate survey be made of the proper 
boundaries of the park ; and 

(3) That no time should be lost in 
taking measures to prevent the parting 
and collapse of the natural bridge, 
which is “beginning to crack cross- 
ways, and is liable to break in pieces 
at any time.” 

The United States House of Repre- 
sentatives has already passed a bill pro- 
viding for the preservation of about 
two thousand acres of the region in 
question as a public park to be known 














“THE BEAUTIFUL REGION OF THE PETRIFIED FOREST 


as the “Petrified Forest National 
Park,” and it only remains for the 
Senate to act favorably when the bill 
reaches that body. Meanwhile the In- 
terior Department has taken proper 
steps to prevent the removal of any 
more fossil trees. 

It seems proper to give a due share 
of credit to the Secretary of the Smith- 





sonian Institution and the Directors of 
the United States Geological Survey 
for the present fortunate outlook, as it 
can hardly be doubted that the House 
Committee on Public Lands was influ- 
enced in its recommendations by their 
favorable attitude, as well as by the 
immediate results of Professor Ward’s 
visit. 
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N Coloni- 
al days 
geogra- 
phy was 
spoken of as 
“a diversion 
for a winter's 


evening,” and 


acquaintance GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 17%. 


with it was 


The First American Geography 


By Clifton Johnson 





pended — with 
“DP. D. Minis- 
ter of the 


Congregation 
in Charles- 
town, Massa- 
chusetts.” He 
was. born = in 
gradu- 


ated from 








considered an 
accomplish- 


ment rather 

than a_ necessity. Some rudimen- 
tary instruction in the science was 
occasionally given at the more 
advanced schools, but the topic was 
not taken up in the elementary 
schools until after the Revolution. 


A knowledge of it was first made a 


condition for entering Harvard in 
1815, and a dozen years more elapsed 
before Massachusetts named it among 
the the 


schools. To begin with, it was not in- 


required studies in public 
troduced as a separate study, but the 
books were used as readers. The same 
was true of the early school histories. 
However, geography presently won a 
place of its own and kept it in spite 
of the protests that the scholars’ at- 
tention was thereby being taken away 
from “‘cyphering.” 

The pioneer of American authors of 
school geographies was 
On the title page of most edi- 
tions of his books his name was ap- 
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Jedidiah 
Morse. 


DECORATIVE HEADING FROM ISAIAH THOMAS EDITION OF 1804 


— Yale in 1783, 
the 
following 


and year 


published at New Haven his first 
geography. Later he put forth sev- 
eral other geographies large and 


small, became a compiler of gazetteers, 
wrote various important historical and 
religious works, was one of the found- 
ers of Andover Theological Seminary 
and for more than thirty years served 
the 
He won fame not only 


as pastor of First Church in 
Charlestown. 
in his own country, but was recog- 
nized abroad as a man of distinguished 
attainments, and a number of his books 
were translated into French and Ger- 
man. [lis “Geography Made Easy”, 
a small leather-bound 12mo of about 
four hundred pages was for many 
years by far the most popular text- 


My 


dedicated 


book dealing with this subject. 


copy, dated 1800, is 


TO THE 
Young Majters and Mi/ses 
Throughout the UNITED STATES 
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Two maps of double-page size are the 
only illustrations—one a map of the 
world, the other of North America. 

The earlier pages treat of the “Doc- 
trine of the Sphere, Of Astronomical 
Geography, Of Globes and their Use,” 
etc. But soon we come to the “His- 
tory of the Discovery of America”, 
and then to a “General Description of 
\merica.” In the latter chapter is 
much that is interesting and pictur- 


esque. It includes, as do all the early ° 


geographies, a good many imaginative 
travellers’ tales picked up from news- 
papers and other chance sources with- 
out any pains being taken to verify 
them or to inquire as to the reliability 
of their authors. In fact, it sometimes 
seems as if the more fabulous the story 
the better its chance to be recorded in 
the school text-books. We get very 
entertaining glimpses of the limitations 
of geographical knowledge at the time 
in the following extracts from Morse. 


“The Andes, in South America, stretch 
along the Pacific Ocean from the Isthmus 
of Darien to the Straits of Magellan. 
The height of Chimborazo, the most ele- 
vated point in this vast chain of mountains 
is 20,280 feet, above 5,000 feet higher than 
any other mountain in the known world. 

“North America has no remarkably high 
mountains. The most considerable are 
those known under the general name of 
the Allegany Mountains. These stretch 
along in many broken ridges under dif- 
ferent names from Hudson's River to 
Georgia. The Andes and the Allegany 
Vountains are probably the same range in- 
terrupted by the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Who were the first people of America? 
And whence did they come? The Abbe 
Clavigero gives his opinion in the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

“*The Americans descended from dii- 
ierent nations, or from different families 
dispersed after the confusion of tongues. 
No person will doubt the truth of this, 
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Size of original 414 x 634 


who has any knowledge of the multitude 
and great diversity of the American lan- 
guages. In Mexico alone thirty-five have 
already been discovered.’ 

“But how did the inhabitants and ani- 
mals originally pass to America? 

“The quadrupeds and reptiles of the 
new world passed there by land. This 
fact is manifest from the improbability 
and’ inconsistency of all other opinions. 
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“This necessarily supposes an ancient 
union between the equinoxial countries of 
America and those of Africa, and a con- 
nexion of the northern countries of Amer- 
ica with Europe on the E. and Asia on 
the W. The beasts of cold climes passed 
over the northern isthmuses, which prob- 
ably connected Europe, America and 
Asia; and the animals and reptiles pe- 
culiar to hot countries passed over the 
isthmus that probably connected S. Amer- 
ica with Africa. Various reasons induce 
us to believe that there was formerly a 
tract of land which united the most east- 
ern part of Brazil to the most western 
part of Africa; and that all the space of 
land may have been sunk by violent earth- 
quakes, leaving only some traces of it in 
that chain of islands of which Cape de 
Verd, Ascension and St. Matthew’s Island 
make a part. In like manner, it is prob- 
able, the northwestern part of America 
was united to the northeastern part of 
Asia, and the northeastern parts of Amer- 
ica to the northwestern parts of Europe, 
by Greenland, Iceland, etc. 


“QUADRUPEDE ANIMALS 
the United States. Mammoth. 


within 
This name 
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has been given to an unknown animal, 
whose bones are found in the northern 
parts of both the old and new world. 
From the form of their teeth, they are 
supposed to have been carniverous. Like 
the elephant they were armed with tusks 
of ivory; but they obviously differed from 
the elephant in size; their bones prove 
them to have been 5 or 6 times as large. 

“A late governor of Virginia, having 
asked some delegates of the Delawares 
what they knew respecting this animal; 
the chief speaker informed him that it 
was a tradition handed down from their 
fathers, ‘That in ancient times a herd of 
them came to the Big-bone licks, and be- 
gan an universal destruction of the bears, 
deer, buffaloes, and other animals 
which had been created for the use of the 
Indians; that the Great Man, above, look- 
ing down, and seeing this, was so enraged 
that he seized his lightning, descended to 
the earth, seated himself upon a_ neigh- 
bouring mountain, on a rock, on which his 


elks, 


seat and the print of his feet are still to be 
seen, and hurled his bolts among them till 
the whole were slaughtered, except the 
big bull, who, presenting his forehead to 
the shafts, shook them off as they fell; but 
at length, missing one, it wounded him in 
the side; whereupon, springing round, he 
bounded over the Ohio, the Wabash, the 
Illinois, and finally over the great lakes, 
where he is living at this day.’ 

“Sapajon, Sagoin. There are 
species of animals said to inhabit the 
country on the lower part of the Missis- 
sippi, called Sapajons and Sagoins. The 
former are capable of supporting them- 
selves by their tails; the latter are not. 
They have a general resemblance to mon- 
keys, but are not sufficiently known to be 
particularly described.” 


various 


The sapajon and sagoin are not as 
mythical as might be fancied from 
what the book says of them. They 
both belong to the monkey tribe, but 
dwell in South America instead of on 
the lower Mississippi. Another curi- 
ous item is this: 


“Grey Squirrels sometimes migrate in 
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considerable nymbers. If in their course 
they meet with a river, each of them takes 
a shingle, piece of bark, or the like, and 
carries it to the water; thus equipped they 
embark, and erect their tails to the gentle 
breeze, which soon wafts them over in 
safety; but a sudden flaw of wind some- 
times produces a destructive shipwreck.” 


Fifty animals are described in ali, 
and then we have a section devoted to 
“Birds.” Next “Amphibious Rep- 
tiles” are considered, after that “Ser- 
pents” and finally “Fishes.” Here are 
samples. 


“The Wakon Bird, which probably is of 
the same species with the Bird of Para- 
dise, receives its name from the ideas the 
Indians have of its superior excellence; 
the Wakon Bird being in their language 
the bird of the Great Spirit. Its tail is 
composed of four or five feathers, which 
are three times as long as its body, and 
which are beautifully shaded with green 
and purple. It carries this fine length of 
plumage in the same manner as the pea- 
cock does his, but it is not known 
whether, like him, it ever raises it to an 
erect position. 


The Whitsaw is of the cuckow kind, 
being a solitary bird, and scarcely ever 
seen. In the summer months it is heard 
in the groves, where it makes a noise like 
the filing of a saw. 


Of the Frog kind are many species. 
Pond frog, green fountain frog, tree frog, 
bull frog. Besides these, are the dusky 
brown, spotted frog of Carolina; their 
voice resembles the grunting of swine. 
The bell frog, so called, because their 
voice is fancied to be exactly like that of 
a loud cow bell. A beautiful green frog 
whose noise is like the barking of little 
dogs, or the yelping of puppies. A less 
green frog, whose notes resemble those 
of young chickens. Little gray speckled 
frog, who make a noise like the striking 
of two pebbles together under the surface 
of the water. There is yet an extremely 
diminutive species of frogs, called by 
some, Savanna crickets, whose notes are 


not unlike the chattering of young birds 
or crickets. They are found in great mul- 
titudes after plentiful rains, 


“The Alligater is a very large, ugly, terri- 
ble creature, of prodigious strength, ac- 
tivity and swiftness in the water. They 
are from 12 to 23 feet in length; their 
bodies are as large as that of a horse. 
The head of a full-grown alligator is 
about three feet long, and the mouth 
opens nearly the same length. The upper 
jaw only, moves, and this they raise so as 
to form a right angle with the lower one. 
They open their mouths while they lie 
basking in the sun, on the banks of rivers 
and creeks, and when filled with flies, 
musketoes and other insects, they sud- 
denly let fall their upper jaw with sur- 
prising noise, and thus secure their prey. 


“The Ratile Snake may be ranked 
among the largest serpents in America. 
If pursued and overtaken, they instantly 
throw themselves into the spiral coil; their 
whole body swells through rage, their 
eyes are red as burning coals, and their 
brandishing forked tongues, of the colour 
of the hottest flame, menaces a horrid 
death. 


“The Joint Snake, if we may credit Car- 
ver’s account of it, is a great curiosity. 
Its skin is as hard as parchment, and as 
smooth as glass. It is beautifully 
streaked with black and white. It is so 
stiff, and has so few joints, and those so 
unyielding, that it can hardly bend itself 
into the form of a hoop. When it is 
struck, it breaks like a pipe-stem; and you 
may, with a whip, break it from the tail to 
the bowels into pieces not an inch long, 
and not produce the least tincture of 
blood.” 


Other snakes mentioned are the 
“Water Viper, with a sharp thorn tail, 
Hog nose Snake, Coach Whip Snake, 
which the Indians imagine is able to 
cut a man in two with a jerk of its 
tail, Ribbon Snake, Glass Snake and 
Two-headed Snake.” 

In the list of fishes are noted the 
“Shipjack, Minow, Shiner, Dab, Hard 
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Head and Mummychog.” 
Lamprey it is affirmed that 


“After the spawning season is over, and 
the young fry have gone down to the sea, 
the old fishes attach themselves to the 
roots and limbs of trees, which have fallen 
or run into the water, and there perish. 
A mortification begins at the tail, and 
proceeds upwards to the vital part. Fish 
of this kind have been found at Plymouth, 
in New Hampshire, in different stages of 
putrification.” 


When the general characteristics of 
the United States have been dealt 
with, New England is taken up, and 
we are informed that in this portion 
of the republic— 


“Learning is more generally diffused 
than in any other part of the globe; aris- 
ing from the excellent establishment of 
schools in almost every township and 
smaller district. 

“A very valuable source of information 
to the people is the Newspapers, of which 
not less than thirty thousand are printed 
every week, in New England. 

“Apples are common, and cider consti- 
tutes the principal drink of the inhabi- 
tants.” 


Each state is described in detail, in- 
cluding such topics as “Religion, Mili- 
tary Strength, Literature, Curiosities, 
Constitution and History.” Bridges 
are constantly referred to—even those 
over the smaller rivers. We learn, for 
instance, that across the Piscataqua in 
New Hampshire a few miles above 
Portsmouth “has been erected the most 
respectable bridge in the United 
States, 2,600 feet in length,” at a cost 
of nearly seventy thousand dollars. In 
Massachusetts ten bridges are listed 
that “merit notice,” and it is added 
“These bridges are all supported by 
a toll.” 

Harvard University, the book says, 
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“consists of four elegant edifices”, and 
we are told that “In Williamstown is 
another literary institution” started in 
1790, partly by lottery and partly by 
the liberal donation of gentlemen of 
the town.” Boston had seven schools 
supported wholly at the public expense, 
and in them the children of every class 
of citizens freely associate. Three of 
these were “English grammar schools” 
in which “the children of both sexes, 
from 7 to 14 years of age are instructed 
in spelling, accenting and reading the 
English language with propriety ; also 
in English grammar and composition, 
together with the rudiments of geog- 
raphy.” In three other schools “the 
same children are taught writing and 
arithmetic. The schools are attended 
alternately, and each of them is fur- 
nished with an Usher or Assistant. 
The masters of these schools have each 
a salary of 666 2-3 dollars per annum 
payable quarterly.” Lastly there was 
the “Latin grammar school” to which 
“none are admitted till ten years of 
age.” 

The inhabitants of Boston at this 
time numbered 24,937. As usual in 
speaking of important places a list 
is given of the “public buildings.” 
There were “18 houses for public wor- 
ship, the state house, court house, gaol, 
Faneuil Hall, a theatre, an alms house, 
and powder magazine.” The principal 
manufactures of the town were “rum, 
beer, paper hangings, loaf sugar, cord- 
age, sail cloth, spermaceti and tallow 
candles, and glass.” 

The final states to be considered in 
the New England section are “Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations”, 
and Connecticut. Perhaps the most 
interesting bit in this portion is the 
statement that to Hartford, at the head 
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of ship navigation on the Connecticut 
River, was brought in boats the prod- 
uce of the country for two hundred 
miles above. Railroads were as yet 
undreamed of, and right through the 
book navigable streams and canals are 
treated as of far more importance than 
they would be at present. 

Now we come to “The SEconpD 
Grand Division of the UNITED 
Srates.” It comprised New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and “Territory N. W. of Ohio.” 
Special attention is paid to the climate 
of this tract, which the book says has 


“But one steady trait, and that is, it is 
uniformly variable. The changes of 
weather are great, and frequently sudden. 
On the whole, it appears that the climate 
is a compound of most of the climates of 
the world. It has the moisture of Ireland 
in spring; the heat of Africa in summer ; 
the temperature of Italy in June; the sky 
of Egypt in autumn; the snow and cold of 
Norway in winter; the tempests (in a 
certain degree) of the West Indies, in 
every season; and the variable winds and 
weather of Great Britain in every month 
in the year.” 

“From this account of the climate, it is 
easy to ascertain that degrees of health, 
and what diseases prevail. As the inhabi- 
tants have the climate, so they have the 
accute diseases of all the countries that 
have been mentioned.” 


Concerning New York City, the 
book says— 


“A want of good water has been a great 
inconvenience to the citizens; there being 
but few wells in the city. Most of the 
people are supplied every day with fresh 
water conveyed to their doors in casks, 
from a pump at the head of Queen-street, 
which receives it from a spring almost a 
mile from the centre of the city. This well 
is about 20 feet deep, and 4 feet diameter. 
The average quantity drawn daily from 


this remarkable well, is 110 hogsheads of - 


130 gallons each. In some hot summer 
days, 216 hogsheads have been drawn 
from it, and what is very singular, there 
is never more or less than about three 
feet of water in the well. The water is 
sold commonly at three pence a hogshead 
at the pump. The Manhattan Company 
was incorporated in 1798, for the purpose 
of conveying good water into the city, 
and their works are now nearly com- 
pleted.” 


New York then had a population of 
sixty thousand, which included about 
three thousand slaves. 

In describing the “Territory N. W. 
of the Ohio” a list is given of its forts 
“established for the protection of the 
frontiers”, and we are told that 


“Both the high and low lands produce 
vast quantities of natural grapes, of which 
the settlers universally make a sufficiency, 
for their own consumption, of rich red 
wine. It is asserted that age will render 
this wine preferable to most of the Euro- 
pean wines. Cotton is the natural produc- 
tion of this country, and it grows in great 
perfection.” 


Below are fragments of information 
about the Southern States, “The 
THIRD and much the largest GRAND 
Division of the UnitTeD StTATEs.” 


“The city of WASHINGTON stands at the 
junction of the rivers Patomak and the 
Eastern Branch. The situation of this 
metropolis is upon the great post road, 
equi-distant from the northern § and 
southern extremities of the Union. The 
public offices were removed to this city 
in the summer of 1800, and here in future 
Congress will hold their sessions.” 

“In the flat country near the sea-coast 
of North Carolina, the inhabitants, dur- 
ing the summer and autumn, are subject 
to intermittent fevers, which often prove 
fatal. The countenances of the inhabitants 
during these seasons, have generally a 
pale yellowish cast, occasioned by the 
prevalence of bilious symptoms. 
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“A few years since, Tennessee abounded 
with large herds of wild cattle, improper- 
ly called Buffaloes; but the improvident 
or ill-disposed among the first settlers, 
have destroyed multitudes of them, out of 
mere wantonness. They are still to be 
found on some of the south branches of 
Cumberland river. Elk or moose are seen 
in many places, chiefly among the moun- 
tains. The deer are become comparative- 
ly scarce; so that no person makes a 
business of hunting them for their skins 
only. Enough of bears and wolves yet 
remain.” 


Under the heading Spanish Domin- 
ions in N. America (that is, Florida 
and Mexico) we find this— 


“The greatest curiosity in the city of 
Mexico, is their floating gardens. When 
the Mexicans, about the year 1325, were 
subdued by the Colhuan and Tepanecan 
nations, and confined to the small islands 
of the lake, having no land to cultivate, 
they were taught by necessity to form 
movable gardens, which floated on the 
lake. Their construction is very simple. 
They take willows and the roots of marsh 
plants, and other materials which are light, 
and twist them together, and so firmly 
unite them as to form a sort of platform, 
which is capable of supporting the earth 
of the garden. Upon this foundation they 
lay bushes and over them spread the mud 
which they draw up from the bottom of 
the lake. Their figure is quadrangular; 
their length and breadth various, but 
generally about 8 rods long and 3 wide; 
and their elevation from the surface of the 
water is less than a foot. These were the 
first fields that the Mexicans owned, after 
the foundation of Mexico; there they 
first cultivated the maize, great pepper 
and other plants necessary for their sup- 
port. From the industry of the people 
these fields soon became numerous. At 
present they cultivate flowers and every 
sort of garden herbs upon them. In the 
largest gardens there is commonly a little 
tree and a little hut, to shelter the cultiva- 
tor, and defend him from the rain or the 
sun. When the owner of a garden wishes 
to change his situation, to get out of a 
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bad neighborhood, or to come near to his 
family, he gets into his little boat, and by 
his own strength alone, if the garden is 
small, or with the assistance of others if 
it be large, conducts it wherever he 
pleases.” 


Among the islands off the coast of 
South America that are described is 
“Juan Fernandes 300 miles west of 
Chili”, famous for its connection with 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe.” The 
book tells how Alexander Selkirk 
dwelt there and how he was finally 
rescued, concluding with— 


“During his abode on this island he had 
killed 500 goats, which he caught by run- 
ning them down; and he marked as many 
more on the ear, which he let go. Some 
of these were caught 30 years after, their 
venerable aspect and majestic beards dis- 
covering strong symptoms of antiquity. 

“Selkirk upon his return to England, 
was advised to publish an account of his 
life and adventures. He is said to have 
put his papers into the hands of Daniel 
Defoe, to prepare them for publication. 
3ut that writer, by the help of 
papers, and a lively fancy transformed 
Alexander Selkirk into Robinson Crusoe, 
and returned Selkirk his papers again; so 
that the latter derived no advantage from 
them.” 


those 


Part I of the Geography closes with 
“New Discoveries,’ which it declares 
“have been numerous and important.” 
Here is one: 


The Northern Archipelago.] This consists 
of several groups of islands situated be- 
tween the eastern coast of Kamtschatka 
and the western coast of America. 

“The most perfect equality reigns 
among these islanders. ‘They feed their 
children when very young, with the coars- 
est flesh, and for the most part raw. It 
an infant cries, the mother immediately 
carries it to the sea side, and, whether 
it be summer or winter, holds it naked 
in the water until it is quiet. This cus- 
tom is so far from doing the children 
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any harm that it hardens them against the 
cold, and they go barefooted through the 
winter without the least inconvenience. 
The least affliction prompts them to sui- 
cide; the apprehension of even an uncer- 
tain evil, often leads them to despair; and 
they put an end to their days with great 
apparent insensibility.” 


A little farther on we find this about 
the people of the Friendly Islands : 


“Their great men are fond of a singular 
kind of luxury, which is, to have women 
sit beside them all night, and beat on dif- 
ferent parts of their body until they go to 
sleep; after which, they relax a little of 
their labour, unless they appear likely to 
wake; in which case they redouble their 
exertions, until they areagain fast asleep.” 


Part II is devoted to the eastern 
hemisphere. I quote two paragraphs 
about Lapland: 


“The employment of the women con- 
sists in making nets for the fishery, in dry- 
ing fish and meat, in milking the rein- 
deer, in making cheese, and in tanning 
hides; but it is understood to be the busi- 
ness of the men to look after the kitchen, 
in which, it is said, the women never in- 
terfere. 

“When a Laplander intends to marry 
a female, he, or his friends, court her 
father with brandy; when with some diffi- 
culty he gains admittance to his fair Qne, 
he offers her a beaver’s tongue, or some 
other eatable, which she rejects before 
company, but accepts of in private.” 


The father evidently enjoys his part 
of the courting and is loath to end his 
free supply of liquor. “This prolongs 
the courtship sometimes for three 
years”, says the book. 

I expected when I turned to the 
pages devoted to Asia that I would 
find rats named as an article of Chinese 
diet, but the rat myth seems to have 
been of later growth. None of the 
geographies refer to it until Peter 


Parley in 1830 shows a picture of a 
peddler “selling rats and puppies for 
pies.” In spite of this lack Morse’s 
information about the Chinese is by 
no means uninteresting as will be seen 
by the cullings, which follow :— 


“The Chinese have particular ideas of 
beauty. They pluck up the hairs of the 
lower part of their faces by the roots with 
tweezers, leaving a few straggling ones 
by way of beard. Their complexion to- 
wards the north, is fair, towards the 
south, swarthy; and the fatter a man is 
they think him the handsomer.” 

Language.| The Chinese language con- 
tains only 330 words, all of one syllable: 
but then each word is pronounced with 
such various modulations, and each with 
a different meaning, that it becomes more 
copious than could be easily imagined, 
and enables them to express themselves 
very well, on the common occasions of 
life. 

“The Chinese pretend, as a nation, to 
an antiquity beyond all measure of credi- 
bility; and their animals have been carried 
beyond the period to which the scripture 
chronology assigns the creation of the 
world. Poan Kou is said by them to 
have been the first man; and the interval 
of time betwixt him and the death of the 
celebrated Confucius, which was in the 
year before Christ, 479, has been reckoned 
from 276,000 to 96,961,740 years.” 


The descriptions of Africa in 
Morse’s book lack definiteness, except 
as regards Egypt and the north coast. 
The rest of the continent, ‘from the 
Tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good 
Hope”, is handled in a single lump. 
Of the inland countries Abyssinia re- 
ceives most attention, and we are told 
that— 


“The religion of the Abyssinians is a 
mixture of Christianity, Judaism and Pa- 
ganism; the two latter of which are by 
far the most predominant. There are here 
more churches than in any other country, 
and though it is very mountainous, and 
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consequently the view much obstructed, 
it is very seldom you see less than 5 or 
6 churches. Every great man when he 
dies, thinks he has atoned for all his 
wickedness, if he leaves a fund to build a 
church, or has one built in his life-time. 

“The churches are full of pictures 
slovenly painted on parchment, and nail- 
ed upon the walls. There is no choice in 
their saints, they are both of the Old and 
New Testament, and those that might 
be dispensed with from both. There is 
St. Pontius Pilate and his wife; there is 
St. Balaam and his ass; Sampson and his 
jaw bone, and so of the rest. 


It makes the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century seem very barbaric 
when we read a few pages farther on 
that— 


“In the Guinea or western coast, the 
English exchange their woolen and linen 
manufactures, their hard ware and spirit- 
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uous liquors, for the persons of the na- 
tives. Among the Negroes, a man’s 
wealth consists in the number of his fami- 
ly, whom he sells like so many c ttle, and 
often at an inferior price.” 


One page near the close of the vol- 
ume estimates the number of inhabi- 
tants in the world and forecasts the 
probable population of the United 
States a century later. It supposes 
that the number will double every 
twenty years, and that therefore in 
1900 we should be a nation of 160 mil- 
lions. 

In this forecast and in some other 
respects our author fails to hit the 
mark, but whatever the book’s short- 
comings it was not dull and it did ad- 
mirable service in introducing an im- 
portant study into the old-time schools. 





After-Glow 


By Rosanna Carroll 


E two alone,—the shady lane 
Went winding on in vistas green, 
While sweeps of nodding yellow grain 
Gold gleamed the road and brook between. 


And now and then we paused to hear 
The wood bird’s low and thrilling call, 
Nor spoke we often—to be near 
The one we loved was all in all. 


So hushed it was, it almost seemed 
As if the whole world sleeping lay, 
And yielding to the spell, we dreamed 
The golden afternoon away. 


A dream of dreams! 


For even now 


In lurking mists of doubt and pain, 
Still shines in quenchless after-glow 


The thought of that New England lane. 











Angelica’s Lover 


By Emily Huntington Miller 


I. 


HE stood by the sundial in 

the old-fashioned garden, a 

slender little figure in soft 

fluttering muslins, uncon- 
scious of the honeyed scent of the 
plum blossoms and the droning 
gossip of the bees among them, 
seeing only the tall gate at the 
end of the path, and hearing down 
the village street the throb and call 
of drum and fife, to whose music the 
men were rallying on the green—a 
silent company of volunteers and a 
noisy crowd of spectators—applaud- 
ing the valor of their heroes or 
weeping for their loss. 

Angelica’s lover was in the silent 
company, but Angelica might not 
even weep, except here in the pri- 
vacy of the garden, with the fountain 
dripping feebly over its broken-nosed 
cupids and the peacock screaming 
defiance from the wall. Her father 
was up there in his study behind 
the window over which the wistaria 
was preparing to hang its lovely 
clusters, nursing his sullen wrath at 
this senseless outburst of patriot- 
ism, and neither of the two young 
souls dared offer a personal target 
for the denunciations which ex- 
pended themselves harmlessly upon 
the government, but might be dan- 
gerous to individuals. 

The mere existence of the lover 
was not suspected by the old Com- 


modore. His motherless daughter 
was still a child to him, to be petted 
or scolded as whim or the gout 
moved him. If the very youngest 
and most insignificant of his clerks 
came often with messages to the 
house, that surely could not concern 
Angelica; and the fact that the 
youth had a handsome, boyish face, 
and seemed exasperatingly happy 
with no adequate reason, was to the 
tyrannical old autocrat a ground for 
contempt but not for apprehension. 
Never but once had the two been 
alone together, but none the less 
had love wrought his magic upon 
them both. A voice at the door, that 
somehow repeated itself in her heart 
through solitary days; a shy glance 
from a maiden who sat demurely 
at her embroidery, or vanished 
like a little white ghost up the 
great stairway; a little lingering on 
the step and a pleasant greeting as 
the knight went on his way and An- 
gelica trimmed her rose,—this was 
the stuff out of which was spun the 
romance of two lives. And now 
war had stepped in and pushed love 
sternly aside, who could say if he 
would ever finish his weaving? 
The silent company marched 
away, trying bravely to turn the 
quake of homesickness into the 
throb of heroism; marched away to 
merge its own individuality of sacri- 
fice in that of scores of other little 
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groups, and to sink gradually in the 
thought of all but the watchers at 
home, into that greater abstraction, 
“the army.” 

Angelica’s lover had been a wan- 
derer. Chance had swept him for 
a time into the quiet harbor of the 
stagnating little New England town, 
and when an unlooked-for storm 
swept him out again there was no 
one in the village to give her news of 
him. She waited, and watched, and 
wondered, but kept her pitiful si- 
lence until one day a peaceful look- 
ing missive came to her from a 
Southern camp, enclosing a letter 
found in the pocket of a dead sol- 
dier, the only clew to his identity. 
The wasting tide of his life had 
sealed it beyond any possibility of 
opening, but its face bore her ad- 
dress, and that human sweetness 
that is deeper than any sectional bit- 
terness moved the finder to forward 
it to her. 

So Angelica had her news at last, 
and this was the answer to her 
heart’s question, asked over and 
over, through wearisome days and 
sorrowful nights. This was her 
lover’s one message, lying on some 
battlefield, his heart’s blood filtering 
through the words, until the faint 
pencillings were so blurred that 
only the necromancy of love could 
read “Dearest Angelica” when she 
held it to the light. It was her 
precious pot of basil, and she lav- 
ished her heart upon it. There was 
no need now to tell her secret. 
Death had made it hers forever. 

Behind the garden a gray ledge 
threw out buttresses of stone, 
etched with moss and lichen, and 
shadowed by a group of noble hem- 
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locks. A crooked little path led up 
its side to a rustic bench where 
Angelica, a lonely motherless child, 
had dreamed her dreams, read her 
fairy stories, and met as best she 
could the storms of her young life. 
Here she had come with her lover 
the only time they had been alone 
together, walking almost in silence 
through the garden, and sitting far 
apart on the rough bench, too much 
dazed by the unexpected opportu- 
nity even to see what possibilities 
it offered them. Here Angelica 
brought the precious letter after 
long pondering in the privacy of her 
own room. It might be she should 
die—she thought she should die 
very soon—and she could not bear 
to think that curious eyes might see 
and careless hands touch this sacred 
relic. She covered it with kisses, 
laid it in a sandalwood box, heaped 
white rose-leaves over its sealed 
pages, and buried it reverently 
under the hemlocks. Every day, as 
long as the garden held a flower, 
she made her pilgrimage to her 
shrine, leaving a visible token of 
those invisible pilgrimages on 
which her thoughts were perpetu- 
ally straying. 

Angelica did not die. But the old 
Commodore did, leaving her mis- 
tress of her stately house, and the 
garden with its leaning sundial and 
enfeebled fountain. She had been 
pretty, with that fair, delicate beauty 
that so easily fades into insignifi- 
cance with the loss of its rounded 
contours and faint coloring, but 
there was no one to note with a 
jealous eye the passing of youth, 
and she herself never gave it a 
thought. Little by little she slipped 
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out of the small social interests of 
the village, and her narrowing life 
shut her in as the tall unclipped 
hedges walled in the silent garden. 

The children who peeped through 
the iron gates in summer watched 
her shyly as she moved about in her 
pale-tinted muslins, her face shaded 
by a great garden hat and her slim 
hands encased in black mitts, clip- 
ping the purple lavender flowers or 
gathering rose-leaves for some 
housewifely embalming. 

“There’s Miss Angelica”, they 
whispered, and caught each other’s 
hands as they stole away. 


Il. 


The girl was tall and slender with 
a vivid beauty like one of the scar- 
let spikes of cardinal flower that 
glowed through the rusty grasses 
in the meadow across the road. She 
stood in the door of the old country 
tavern, eager-eyed and expectant, 
looking up and down the road while 
her father wrote their names upon 
the fly-specked page sacred to the 
memory of departed guests. The 
landlord furtively scrutinized the 
stout middle-aged gentleman with 
his gray beard and slightly bald 
head, and glanced discreetly at the 
record as he drew the book back, 
but found nothing to assist him in 
identifying these rather unusual 
guests. It was not his fault but his 
misfortune that Providence did not 
bring him earlier to Pleasant Val- 
ley, and the entry “Richard Craw- 
ford and daughter” awakened no 
enlightening reminiscences. The 
landlord was a cynic in his way, and 
had his opinion of men to whom 
wives and daughters were mere ad- 


juncts, not to be otherwise recorded, 
but he smiled persuasively as he in- 
vited confidential disclosures. 

“C’m up for the fishin’ ?” 

“No; I’m only stopping over a 
couple of days on my way home. 
Been up in Canada.” 

“Brought up hereabouts?” 

“No; I lived here a year when I 
was a boy, twenty years old. I 
went into the war with all the other 
young fellows and haven’t been 
back since.” 

“Shoh, ye don’t say. Waal you'll 
find things consid’able changed I 
guess. Folks tell me Pleasant Val- 
ley used to be quite a stirrin’ place 
before the war, but it’s deader’n a 
smoked herrin’ nowadays. Bank 
building’ burned down, an’ Squire 
Copley’s old office. Was a young 
feller put out a law sign one side 
the post office for a spell, but he 
didn’t ’pear to be gittin’ any pay- 
tronage. Folks hereabouts hain’t 
got ’nough spunk to keep up a good 
smart quarrel. We got all kinds of 
churches here, and them’t can’t be 
peaceable takes it out o’ the back- 
sliders. You can pitch into folks 
like sixty in th’ way of yer dooty an’ 
it don’t cost a cent.” 

“I suppose Squire Copley can 
hardly be living.” 

“Bless ye, no; dead this ten year, 
him and his wife—place is all run 
down, an’ so’s the Wilder place that 
used to be so han’some, but the 
Randolph place is kep’ up. The old 
Commodore died ’fore I c’m up here, 
but Miss Angelica she keeps things 
up. Mebbe you might remember 
Miss Angelica—she can’t be fur from 
your age—’bout fifty I should say.” 

“Daddy”, laughed the girl, and 
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the man colored and look annoyed, 
though he, too, laughed. 

“Angelica Randolph fifty! She’s 
not as old as that. She was a very 
pretty girl, slight and delicate. So 
Angelica never married!” 

“Guess the’ want nobody up here 
to marry her. Her folks come from 
down South and held their heads 
pooty high. She’s left with a reel 
han’some prop’ty, but she don’t fix 
up way some women does. Wears 
old-timey clo’s, an’ potters ’round 
the house and gardens. She’s a nice 
woman, Miss Angelica is, and good 
to the poor, but queer: old maids is 
apt to git that way. Folks would 
like to know what she’s plannin’ to 
do with the prop’ty. Some says 
she’s cal’latin’ to leave it for a Sol- 
diers’ Home, and some think a 
Young Ladies’ Institoot. I sh’d 
favor the institoot myself—more of 
an attraction to outsiders—” 

“Come, daddy,” interrupted the 
girl, “you promised to show me 
everything.” 

She seized his arm in her pretty 
imperious way, put his hat upon his 
head, and drew him to the door 
For an hour they walked among the 
old haunts whose early charm mem- 
ory had kept unbroken in the heart 
of the man. They saw the ruined 
Copley mansion, the garden fence 
fallen inward under a rampant mass 
of trumpet-creeper, the paths oblit- 
erated, and the weedy tangle lighted 
here and there by the red torches 
of the bee-balm, and the vivid blue 
of the tall larkspur. 

“How charming!” said the girl in 
a rapture. “I wish I could paint 
“.” 

“Do you think so?” said her father, 
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turning away, “it makes me feel— 
old.” 

They hurried past the ugly chair 
factory that had entrenched itself 
upon the lawn of the Wilder place, 
where once stood the elms that were 
the pride and glory of Pleasant Val- 
ley, and so in the course of time 
they came to the hedge and the iron 
gates behind which gloomed the old 
Randolph mansion. 

“Daddy,” said the girl suddenly, 
“you must go in and see Miss An- 
gelica. I’m going back to the stone 
bridge to get a picture of the old 
mill if there’s light enough.” 

The man did not protest, for the 
glamour of the past was upon him. 
He looked for a moment after that 
warm gracious figure that smiled 
back at him confidently, but present- 
ly he stood alone by the grim door 
with the great lion’s-head knocker, 
and looked curiously into the dark 
hall as an old colored woman cau- 
tiously answered his summons. 
He was not an imaginative man. 
The decay of the old places had im- 
pressed him mainly as a waste of 
valuable property, but as he stood 
by that door he seemed to himself 
to have gone back into his youth, 
and he was conscious that the An- 
gelica he asked for was no middle- 
aged spinster but a young girl with 
cheeks of tinted ivory, eyes of 
limpid blue, and hair with a glint 
of palest gold. Was she in? Was 
Angelica in? 

“T reckon Miss Angelica’s in the 
garding, suh, or settin’ up yander 
under them big trees—” 

“Tl go and find her,” said the 
man eagerly; “I’m an old friend—a, 
friend from the South.” 
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“Tt’s gettin’ dahmp”, protested the 
old woman; but the man was already 
in the garden, breathing the warm 
scent of the four-o’-clocks and the 
pungent odor of the box, walking 
again between the prim borders of 
pinks and gillyflowers, and with him 
walked the dream of his youth, her 
soft skirts brushing the spicy blos- 
soms, her eyes cast timidly down 
upon the rose she held in her hand. 
He had never told her he loved her 
—how should he have dared such 
presumption—but she might have 
known—she must have guessed— 

He came to the top of the winding 
path and the glamour vanished. He 
was not a boy but a man, some- 
what bald-headed and rather short 
of breath, and this—this woman 
who rose to meet him, surprised and 
perhaps a trifle resentful at his in- 
trusion, this could not be Angelica! 
Not a pulse quickened as he looked 
at her, and in her eyes was no gleam 
of recognition. She was accus- 
tomed to business calls, and to old 
Hannah’s labor-saving ways with 
visitors, yet when he spoke some old 
association, she could not quite tell 
what, stirred her quiet heart just a 
little. 

“Pardon me for intruding,” said 
her visitor, “your servant sent me 
here to find you. I am spending a 
day or two in the village for the 
sake of old times. I see you do not 
remember me, Miss—Angelica.” 

With all his consciousness of the 
change in Angelica the man did not 
think of the change in himself, and 
he found himself resenting unrea- 
sonably her failure to recognize him. 
She even put his identity quite into 
the past by asking: 


“Were you—were you one of the 
Wilder boys?” 

He laughed, and at the sound 
Angelica sat down weakly upon the 
bench from which she had risen. 

“TI never was so fortunate. I am 
Richard Crawford, who used to be 
junior clerk in the bank.” 

Angelica did not speak for a 
minute. A faint red stole into her 
sallow cheeks, and the roses she had 
been holding slipped from her lap 
to the ground. But before Richard 
Crawford could reach them she had 
gathered them up, and her voice 
was not noticeably disturbed as she 
said: 

“Sit down, Mr. Crawford. I am 
very glad to see you again. I ought 
to have known you, but you’ve 
changed a good deal, and I—we 
supposed you were dead.” 

Her voice shook a little at that 
last word and she glanced almost 
imperceptibly at the small, myrtle- 
covered mound under the tree. 

“Yes,” said the man, beginning to 
recover the poise of his thought, “it 
was natural you should, if you 
thought of me at all. I was taken 
prisoner after the Wilderness and 
went through months of horror in 
that cursed Andersonville. When I 
came out I heard of my mother’s 
relatives in Virginia, and hunted 
them up. I married down there— 
my wife was a sort of cousin—this 
is her picture.” 

He opened his watchcase and 
showed a charming face, a very rose 
of youth. 

Miss Angelica felt herself fading 
and shrivelling in comparison. 

“She must have been very hand- 
some.” 
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“She was; she’s a_ beautiful 
woman still. Our daughter Rose, 
who is with me, is very much like 
her. She went down the road to get 
a picture of the old mill, but I’m 
afraid there isn’t light enough. By 
the way, Miss Angelica, I wrote you 
a letter from camp, but I suppose 
you never got it. I gave it to Bob 
Mosely to mail. He was going with 
the guard to meet a supply train. 
The rebs gobbled train and all and 
old Bob never turned up. We got 
into the tough of the scrimmage and 
then came Andersonville. Lucky 
you never got it, though I don’t 
suppose you would have answered 
. 

“Oh, certainly, I should have an- 
swered it,’ she said cheerfully, 
“though there’s never much to write 
about in a dull little village like 
this.” 

And then they talked of the small 
happenings of the years and the 
changes time had wrought, and: the 
man never knew that his fateful let- 
ter sealed with the blood of a com- 
rade lay in its perfumed casket 
within reach of his hand, nor could 
he ever have guessed that the divi- 
nation of love had been able to wrest 
its secret from two almost illegible 
words. 

They parted up there by the hem- 
locks, and Angelica watched him as 
he went down the path and through 
the garden. He walked rapidly, for 
now the enchantment was broken, 
and at the gate his daughter joined 
him. There was a little moss on his 
sleeve where he had leaned against 
the hemlock and she brushed it off 
with her hand. 

“How long you stayed, daddy,” 
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she said lightly, “you must have 
found Miss Angelica very interest- 
ing.” 

“Angelica?” he said slowly; “An- 
gelica was not at home.” 

He had picked a little sprig of 
sweetbrier as he came through the 
garden. He twirled it in his fingers 
as they went along, and the girl 
glanced at him now and then and 
slipped her hand through his arm 
with a woman’s clairvoyant under- 
standing. 

“T couldn’t get the picture after 
all; it was too dark. The little river 
is a poem, and the old mill is too 
lovely, but I shouldn’t have liked 
to live here, daddy, and I’m glad 
you went away.” 

He looked at her with a whimsi- 
cal smile; then he drew a deep 
breath and turned to say to the land- 
lord, tilted back in his chair at the 
door, “You may send us over for 
the morning train. I believe I’ve 
seen about all I care for in the vil- 
lage.” 

“Seen the buryin’ ground? The’s 
a reel han’some stone been put up 
for Cap’n Haynes.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Crawford, “I’ve 
seen the burying ground.” 

He opened his watch and laid the 
little sprig of sweetbrier upon the 
pictured face. 

“IT’m going to take that to your 
mother ;” and he smiled at Rose as 
he closed the case. 

Angelica sat a little while by the 
small mound, her light scarf slip- 
ping from her shoulders, and her 
hands clasped loosely above the 
roses in her lap. The silence folded 
her tenderly with her loves and her 
memories in a gray little world of 
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herown. A disturbing presence had 
come and gone, but the ruffled sur- 
face of her life slowly settled into 
its wonted tranquillity. The night 
wind stirred the hemlock branches, 
and filled the air with a balsamy 
smell. The garden was darkening 
and here and there a firefly sailed 
over its dewy beds on his love-quest, 
his glittering lamp flashing and 
vanishing. 

“Miss An-gel! O Miss An-gel! 
c’m in outen the dahmp”, called old 
Hannah from the porch. 

Angelica rose slowly, smoothing 
her rumpled dress, and looking 
about her with a curious impression 


of having lost something. She hesi- 
tated an instant, then turned and 
laid the roses on the small mound. 
Something precious was still buried 
there; something that was a part of 
her youth, and this dull middle- 
aged man could not profane its 
ashes. She drew her muslin scarf 
over her head and went down 
the path, holding her dress away 
from the wet grass. At the sun- 
dial she stopped, her face uplifted, 
intent, as if she might be listening 
again to that far-off call of fife and 
drum. 

“After all,” she whispered, “it 
was ‘Dearest Angelica.’ ” 








In Old Home Week 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


O break with Care his partnership, a day; 


‘To loose from ours the clinging hand, and go, 


Freed of the yokes that fret yet lure us so, 

A little while; to find the ancient way, 

Nigh overlooked, whence we have gone astray, 
The far sweet-acres, and the paths that know 
The songs of clover-lane and apple-row, 

Where still the children most delight to play. 


To sit about old hearths, among old friends, 
Beneath old gambrel roof,—and so renew 





Our days with the elixirs of the past; 
And haply so in some wise make amends 
For that estrangement wherewith we outgrew 
The little bounds that could not hold us fast. 
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The National Educational Association 


By Prescott F. Hall 


HE Forty-Second Annual 
Convention of the National 
Educational Association 
which is to be held in 
Boston, July 6-10 next, should be an 
event of great interest not only to that 
city, but to the whole of New Eng- 
land. Only once before, in 1872, has 
the convention been held in New Eng- 
land, and then also it met in Boston. 
In 1901 the place of meeting was 
Detroit, and in 1902 Minneapolis. 
For the benefit of those not 
familiar with the organization, a 
few words may be said as to its 
history. The preamble to its con- 
stitution states its objects to be “to 
elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the profession of 
teaching and to promote the cause of 
education in the United 
States.” Prior to 1870 it bore the 
name of “The National Teachers’ 
Association.” In 1856, when the call 
for the formation of this association 
was issued, there were various other 
organizations of similar character in 
the field, but these were more or less 
local in character. For example, 
there was the “American Institute of 
Instruction”, organized in 1830, and 
especially well known in New Eng- 
land; “The Western College of 
Teachers”, organized in Ohio in 1831; 
“The American Association for the 
Advancement of Education”, organ- 
ized in 1850, Horace Mann being the 
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popular 


first president ; and twenty-three state 
education associations, of which the 
first was organized in New York in 
1845. 

The original suggestion of the for- 
mation of a national body came from 
T. W. Valentine, who was at that time 
the president of the “New York 
Teachers’ Association.” New Eng- 
land was represented among the 
founders by D. B. Hagar, president 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ As- 
sociation, who prepared the original 
call for the first meeting and drafted 
the first constitution, and William E. 
Sheldon, who represented the “Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction.” The 
call was signed by the presidents of 
the state teachers’ associations of New 
York, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Iowa, Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois. In his opening address at the 
first meeting, in Philadelphia in 1857, 
Mr. Valentine thus expressed the 
need for the new organization. 


“What we want is an association that 
shall embrace all the teachers of our 
whole country, whch shall hold its meet- 
ings at such central points as shall accom- 
modate al] sections and combine all inter- 
ests. And we need this not merely to 
promote the interests of our own profes- 
sion, but to gather up and arrange the 
educational statistics of our country, so 
that the people may know what is really 
being done for public education, and what 
yet remains to be done. I trust the time 
will come when our government will have 
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its education department, just as it now 
has one for agriculture, for the interior, 
for the navy, etc. We need such an organ- 
ization as shall bring the teachers of this 
country all together and disseminate as 
well as collect educational intelligence.” 


Eligible to membership in the 
original association was “any gentle- 
man who is regularly employed in 
teaching in a public or private ele- 
mentary school, college or university, 
or who is regularly employed as a 
private tutor, as editor of an educa- 
tional journal, or as a superintendent 
of schools.” 

In 1870 the plan of the organization 
was somewhat changed, and at the 
meeting in Cleveland in that year the 
constitution was amended so as to 
make possible codperation with “The 
American Normal Association”, 
which had been organized in 1864, 
and “The National Superintendents’ 
Association”, organized in 1865. 
Until 1870 all the educational topics 
had been discussed before the whole 
Association, but since that time the 
Association has been divided into 
departments covering the various 
interests of the Association. The 
growth of these special departments 
was gradual and arose in part from 
the incorporation of existing associa- 
tions which had been devoted to 
special work. At present there are 
eighteen departments as follows: 
The National Council of Education; 
Kindergarten; Elementary; Secon- 
dary; Higher; Normal; Superinten- 
dence; Manual; Art; Music; Busi- 
ness; Child Study; Physical Train- 
ing; Science Instruction; School Ad- 
ministration; Library; Special; In- 
dian Education. 

Annual conventions have been held, 





with five exceptions, since the forma- 
tion of the Association. Previous to 
1884, the conventions were mostly 
small in size, consisting of a few hun- 
dred members, but since that date 
they have rapidly grown, and it is es- 
timated that the coming convention 
in Boston next month will be attended 
by not far from 25,000 members. The 
membership of the Association at 
present is made up as follows: There 
are three classes of members. First, 
active members, who constitute really 
the practical supporters of the 
Association and who are alone en- 
titled to vote and hold office. This 
membership is annual. Second, asso- 
ciate members, who pay no initiation 
fee but are entitled on payment of the 
annual dues to attend the meetings, 
to take advantage of the reduced 
transportation rates and to receive 
the volumes of the proceedings. 
Third, corresponding members, com- 
prising eminent educators not re- 
siding in America who may be 
elected by the directory. They are 
limited to fifty in number. The cor- 
responding members are divided be- 
tween England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Hungary, 
Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. Among them are Dr. Michael 
E. Sadler, director of special reports 
to the Board of Education for Eng- 
land and Wales, who has recently 
been on a tour of this country study- 
ing the American school system, and 
who is well known to many teachers 
in this country; Miss Dorothea Beale 
who has the distinction of being one 
of the few women who have received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws and 
Letters; Prof. Lawrie of Edinburgh 
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University, the well known author of 
various philosophical and educational 
books; Camille See, councillor of 
state of France and the author of 
several of the laws establishing the 
present French school system; Fried- 
rich Paulsen, professor of philosophy 
in the University of Berlin; Luigi 
Bodio, councillor of state of Italy and 
commissioner-general of emigration. 
The other corresponding members 
are equally distinguished, but this list 
will indicate in a general way the high 
rank and scholarship which is implied 
in this class of membership. 

Under special provisions educa- 
tional institutions and libraries may 
be enrolled as members, thus secur- 
ing the various publications of the 
Association. There are at present 
269 of the leading institutions of the 
country enrolled as members, among 
which are 103 universities and 
colleges, 52 normal schools and 72 
libraries. There are also numerous 
foreign institutions which are enrolled 
as members. Among these may be 
mentioned the Department of Educa- 
tion of Porto Rico, Library of Con- 
gress of Chile, Public Library of Man- 
chester, England, Imperial Library of 
Japan, and the Cardiff Free Public 
Libraries of Cardiff, Wales. 

The total membership of the Asso- 
ciation in 1902 was 10,350, including 
3,215 active members and 7,135 asso- 
ciate members. The active members 
included 35 life directors and 116 life 
members. About 562 active mem- 
bers were added in that year. Nearly 
three-quarters of the total members 
reside in the North Central division 
of the United States, and fifteen per 
cent in the North Atlantic division, the 
rest of the membership being about 
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equally divided between the other 
divisions. There are also 17 members 
in the “Colonies”, and 105 foreign 
members, including the 28 corre- 
sponding members above mentioned. 
As regards attendance at the different 
conventions, the state in which the 
convention is held in any year always 
has the largest number of members 
in the Association during that year. 
Thus, at Los Angeles, California had 
4,357; at San Francisco, she had 
4,278; at Detroit, Michigan had 2,193; 
at Buffalo, New York had 2,132; at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin had 1,870; at 
Chicago, Illinois had 1,750; at Den- 
ver, Colorado had 1,136. At the 
Minneapolis Convention, in 1902, Min- 
nesota had 2,498 members, while IIli- 
nois came second with 1,247; there 
were 550 from New England of whom 
Massachusetts furnished nearly one 
half. At the present time, consider- 
ing only the active members, Illinois 
leads with 410; New York has 312; 
Ohio 260; Michigan and Minnesota 
168 each; and Massachusetts 155. 
The President of the Association 
this year is Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
President of Harvard University. He 
is the ninth presiding officer from 
New England, but this is the first 
time that the President has been 
chosen from the same section in which 
the meeting is held. Hitherto there 
never has been a meeting at which 
more than two thirds of the leaders 
have been present, but it is expected 
that this year they will all be in 
Boston, including some of the older . 
men who have not been at conven- 
tions for ten years past. Eighteen of 
the ex-presidents are living and, for 
the first time in the history of the 
Association all are planning to attend 
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the annual meeting. The Secretary 
is Dr. Irwin Shepard of Winona, Min- 


nesota. He has been Secretary since 
1893 and has been the principal per- 
manent official of the Association. 


There are at least two large meetings 
every year. One is the general con- 
vention to which all the delegates are 
invited, and there is also a smaller 
gathering of the state directors and 
superintendents, which met this year 
at Cincinnati in This 
smaller meeting has also papers and 
discussions, and arranges for the order 


February. 


of exercises at the general conven- 
tion. 

The interests of the annual conven- 
tion may be divided into two classes. 
First, the strictly educational pro- 
gramme, and second, arrangements for 
the accommodation and entertainment 
of the members during the conven- 
tion. Considering first the educational 
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features of the convention, the work 
is divided, as has been stated above, 
into eighteen different departments, 
each of which holds several sessions 
during the convention. At these ses- 
sions papers are read upon the vari- 
ous subjects of interest to the associa- 
these are subsequently 


tion and 


printed and bound up into the 
volumes of the annual proceedings. 
These volumes, consisting of over one 
thousand pages each, constitute the 
principal publications of the Associa- 
tion, and have attained a high value 
in the educational world. In addition 
to the sessions of tiie several depart- 
ments there are also general sessions 
of the whole society. During the 
coming convention there will be one 
of these on each evening July 6-10, 
held in the Mechanics 


Some of the subjects covered by these 


Building. 


papers are as follows: general public 
this the dif- 
ferent classes of schools and current 


education in country ; 
criticism of the public schools ; educa- 


tion in particular sections of the 


country and in foreign countries; the 
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relation between education and crime; 
the philosophy of methods of educa- 
tion ; various subjects of instruction in 
the schools; school attendance and 
discipline; supervision; ventilation ; 
examination; spelling reform; use of 
text books and methods of teaching; 
woman’s work in education; denomi- 
national schools; educational statis- 
tics; length of the college course; etc., 
etc. The total number of papers and 
discussions contained in the volumes 
of reports is upwards of 2,000, contrib- 
uted by several hundred authors, Dr. 
W. T. Harris having contributed per- 
haps the largest number of papers and 
discussions. The meetings of the 
different departments are held in the 
various halls and churches and are 
attended not only by those who are 
interested in the special department 
but by large numbers of other 
members. In connection with the 
conventions there have frequently 
been held “Educational Exhibits.” 
These in general consist of work of 
various kinds done by pupils, as for 
example, in manual training, drawing 
and other subjects; and those illus- 
trating various methods of teaching 
and educational appliances. During 
the present convention there will be 
an Indian exhibit, consisting of 
examples of the older Indian crafts 
such as basketry, blanket-making and 
the manufacture of various articles 
from fur and leather. At certain con- 
ventions also there have been ‘“com- 
mercial exhibits’, consisting of collec- 
tions of books, maps and school mate- 
rials of all kinds exhibited by various 
firms and manufacturers. These have 
sometimes been arranged for by the 
directory of the Association and at 
other times have been voluntarily 
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exhibited through the initiative of the 
several firms. 

Valuable as are always the oppor- 
tunities for instruction furnished by 
the meeting of the various depart- 
ments and the addresses delivered on 
the different educational subjects, it 
may be questioned whether after all 
the most valuable part of the conven- 
tion does not consist in the oppor- 
tunity for meeting together afforded 
to teachers from the different parts of 
the country, who have been carrying 
on their work under differing condi- 
tions, with different historical ante- 
cedents and methods of teaching, and 
with diverse material to work upon 
in the way of scholars and physical 
surroundings. In the interchange 
of ideas and information between the 
various delegates, there is a general 
broadening tendency, and an oppor- 
tunity for those in less favored sec- 
tions of the country to learn what is 
being ‘done in sections more favor- 
ably situated, and a chance for every 
one to prove all things and hold fast 
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to that which is good. And not less 
important as a means of general cul- 
ture and the meeting with delegates 
from other parts of the country, is the 
opportunity afforded by these conven- 
tions for travelling at reduced rates, 
and visiting many places’ which 
otherwise the teachers would prob- 
chance to be- 

And in order 


that this may be done under the most 


ably never have a 
come acquainted with. 


favorable conditions a large amount 
of careful and detailed work has to be 
done by the local executive committee 
in charge of a convention, with a view 
to making the stay of the delegates 
as comfortable, attractive and profit- 
able as possible. The local executive 
committee of each locality in whicli 
a convention is held naturally desires 
to outdo as far as possible what has 
been done at previous conventions 
along these lines, and so by a natural 
process of growth the conventions 
have become more attractive, more 
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elaborate and more largely attended. 
The effect of a convention in stimulat- 
ing the interest of the local teaching 
force in the city and state in which 
the convention is held should also not 
be overlooked, and this, indeed, is 
one of the principal advantages in 
having the convention held in dif- 
ferent places. With the exception of 
Saratoga Springs, where five conven- 
tions have been held, the meetings 
distributed 


different parts of the country from the 


have been widely over 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Gulf to the northern boundary. In- 
deed, in 1891, a convention was held at 
Toronto, Canada. 

Each meeting of the Association is 
in the general charge of its Execu- 
tive Committee, of which Pres. Eliot 
is now the chairman. The general 
executive committee, however, does 
not attend to the details of arrange- 
ments. These matters are consigned 
to two other committees known as 
the local advisory committee and the 
The local 


advisory committee for the present 


local executive committee. 


convention consists of thirty-seven 
members among whom are the presi- 
dents of the colleges near Boston and 
of various prominent societies and 
institutions of an historical or educa- 
tional nature. 


PROGRAMME. 


The programme for the various 
educational exercises is prepared by 
chairmen of the several departments, 
each one making out the schedule for 
his own department. 

Details 
reception and entertainment of mem- 
bers is in charge of a local executive 
committee, which in the case of the 


of arrangement for the 
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consists of six 
members, of whom Mr. 
Warren of Brookline is the chairman. 


present convention 
Edward R. 


As many readers of this article may 
not be familiar with the method by 
which a large convention of this char- 
acter is handled, it may be of interest 
to state somewhat in detail how this 
The local 
committee began its meetings in Jan- 
uary and proceeded to appoint the 


work is done. executive 


following special committees: Halls; 
Accommodations; Finance; Recep- 


tion; Press; Excursions; Programme 
and Guide Book; Advance Member- 
ship; Music and Hospitality. 
The itself 
charge of the headquarters of dele- 
from the different 


Local Committee has 


gations states, 
selecting the personnel of committees, 
and _ all from the 
national 
Association. 
printing, of badges, and of the pub- 
official bulletin from 


communications 
executive officers of the 
It also has charge of 


lication of an 
time to time prior to the convention 
itself. 


The Committee on Halls has 
charge of the meeting places for the 
various departments. The general 


are to be held in the Me- 
Building, and for the other 


sessions 
chanics 
sessions a series of churches has been 
In the Walker Building of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


secured. 


nology wil! be located a joint ticket 
agency; a registration bureau; and a 
place for the assignment of accommo- 
dations. Near by will be located an 
information bureau; a press room; a 
branch post-office; quarters for the 
sale of excursion tickets; a telephone 
exchange; a ladies’ rest room; rooms 
for the general head-quarters and 
rooms for correspondence. The 
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Committee on Halls has charge also 
of all ushering, of the decoration of 
places of meeting, and of the method 
of seating delegations. 

The Committee on Accommodations, 
as its name implies, has charge of 
assigning delegates to hotels; secur- 
ing quarters for individuals in board- 
hotels, 
securing quarters for the 


ing houses, and lodging 
houses ; 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion and trustees; organizing branch 
post-office; distributing badges and 
programmes ; and registering the dele- 
gates in the vicinity of Boston in ad- 
vance of the actual convention. 

The name of the Reception Com- 
mittee is a curious instance of a tech- 
To the 


average person, unfamiliar with con- 


nical use of a common word. 


ventions, this name would probably in- 
dicate a committee having charge of 
the extending of hospitality to visit- 
ing delegations. For a long time it 
has been applied, however, to the 
committee which has charge of meet- 
ing delegations at the trains and tak- 
ing charge of them from the time 
they arrive in the city until they are 
registered at the general registration 
office, where they are assigned to their 
quarters. This committee will there- 
fore meet incoming delegations at sta- 
will establish bu- 
reaus of information at the principal 


tions and wharves; 


stations; will furnish guides to con- 
duct the delegations to the registra- 
tion bureau in the Walker Building; 
will take charge of the general mes- 
senger service; will establish bureaus 
of information at the hotels and pro- 
vide medical aid in the rest room at 
Mechanics Building. 

The work of the Press Committee 
includes furnishing articles to the 








u- 
yal 
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daily papers and the educational press, 
and sending bulletins to different 
parts of the country. It also arranges 
in advance for the outline of every ad- 
dress to be given, and provides elec- 
trotypes of the places of meeting and 
portraits of officers and speakers. 
The Committee on Excursions is 
perhaps the most important of all, so 
far as the pleasure and profit of the 
delegates is concerned. One of the 
chief inducements for the holding of 
conventions in Boston lies in the his- 
toric associations connected with the 
city itself and the various towns with- 
in easy distance of the city. Never is 
the value of antiquity as an asset 
more apparent than when a conven- 
tion of persons from other parts of 
the country gathers here. The Com- 
mittee on Excursions, therefore, will 
arrange for trips to the historic places 
about Boston. (Guides and lecturers 
and local entertainments will probably 
be undertaken by local teachers in the 
various towns. Excursions are also 
planned to give an adequate view of 
the Metropolitan Park System and 
the various points of natural beauty 
within practicable distance. As the 
president of the National Education 
Association this year is also president 
of Harvard University, and many of 
the Advisory Committee are con- 
nected with the University, Cam- 
bridge will be an especial point of in- 
terest for visiting delegates, and nu- 
merous tours will be arranged for the 
purpose of giving a chance for thor- 
ough inspection of all the depart- 
ments of the University and the his- 
toric and literary interests of Cam- 
bridge. Some of the teachers coming 
from the interior of the country may 
not be familiar with large ocean 
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steamers, and it is proposed that at 
least the officers of the convention 
shall be entertained upon some rep- 
resentative ship which may be in the 
harbor at the time of the convention. 
If found practicable, it will also be 
attempted to have a war vessel in the 
harbor at the time of the convention. 
Furthermore, numerous trips to the 
beaches and islands of the harbor will 
be arranged. One of the chief bene- 
fits of these conventions, as has been 
already indicated, is the opportunity 
afforded to the members of the asso- 
ciation, at a small cost, to visit dif- 
ferent cities of the country and this 
travel is in itself an education and a 
stimulus which cannot fail to be bene- 
ficially reflected in the professional 
work of the delegates. 

The work of the Programme and 
Guide Book Committee is perhaps 
sufficiently indicated by its title. At 
large conventions there is of course 
an official programme and schedule of 
the various department meetings and 
of papers to be read, and it is also 
necessary to furnish a directory of 
places of interest, with time tables, 
rates of fare, and other information of 
like character. At many of the con- 
ventions there have been provided 
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souvenir booklets, containing photo- 
gravure illustrations of the most im- 
portant and interesting places and 
portraits of prominent citizens. For 
the present convention it is proposed 
to adopt a plan whereby a guide book 
of Boston and vicinity, surpassing 
anything which has been previously 
prepared, shall be presented gratui- 
tously to each delegate. The guide- 
book will contain numerous illustra- 
tions and will also take the place of 
The 
programme will be printed as a sepa- 
raie pamphlet. 

The Committee on Advance Mem- 
bership is really an adjunct to the Fi- 
nance Committee. The latter has 
charge of raising funds which are to 
be expended by the 


the souvenir above referred to. 


other special 
committees, while the Committee on 
Advance Membership has charge of 
increasing the membership in the As- 
sociation, and the dues of these mem- 
bers form practically a contribution to 
the educational part of the conven- 
tion. 

The Committee on Music believes 
that it will be possible, in spite of 
summer absences and vacations, to 
make the music one of the most at- 
tractive features of the convention, 
and to surpass what has been done 
along this line in other cities. It is 
proposed to give at least two per- 
formances of some work of merit for 
orchestra and chorus, as for example 
Belioz’s Damnation of Faust, and to 
secure the cooperation of musicians of 


the first rank, It is also proposed to 
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have chorus singing at the opening 
session of the convention in Mechan- 
ics Building, and to give at least one 
organ recital in Symphony Hall. 

The Committee on Hospitality will 
have charge of any social events 
which may be devised for the enter- 
tainment of members during their 
stay. These will probably include a 
reception and banauet to the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

In addition to the work of the Com- 
mittee on Hospitality, it is already 
known that several organizations in- 
tend to exert themselves to make the 
stay of the delegates pleasant in va- 
rious ways. For example, the New 
England States are to unite, under 
the ausnices of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, for the purpose of 
extending hospitality to delegates 
from other parts of the country. With 
this object in view, they will have 
general headquarters in the Rogers 
Building of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, equipped with 
everything which can add to the con- 
venience and comfort of the members. 
The New England Conservatory of 
Music, as representing the musical 
teaching fraternity of Boston, plans 
to give a concert during the progress 
of the convention, and Harvard Uni- 
versity will no doubt show its usual 
hospitality in various directions. It 
is hoped that arrangement may be 
made by which various museums and 
similar institutions will open their 
with unusual hospitality to 


members of the Association. 


doors 

















“In GRACEFUL ROWS ALONG THE VILLAGE ROAD” 


The Story of the Birches 


By Helen W. Davenport 


Photographs by Louise and Helen W. Davenport 


New 
somewhat generally through the 
northern United 
States, the thick forest regions 

are illuminated by the white and 

the 
woods”, as 


N_ northern England and 


part of the 


gleaming trunks of birches. 


These “ladies of the 


Coleridge called them, are to be 
seen, in graceful rows and clumps, 
along the highways, or hidden away 
heart of the forest. 
Sometimes, after a walk through 
aisles of stately pines, arching above 
to form a roof of branches, a cluster 
of slender birches comes in sight, 


in the deep 


standing like surpliced choir boys 
amid the groves that are God’s tem- 
ples. 

The birch family of America is 
large and influential, and six of its 
members make their homes east of 
the Rocky Mountains. They are a 
hardy race, and prefer, as a rule, the 
colder latitudes, growing farther 
north even than the firs. Side by 
side, in friendly, peaceable fashion, 
the white, yellow and black birches 
grow, keeping all family quarrels, 
if such there be, discreetly to them- 
selves. There is but one odd one 
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in the family: the red or river birch. 
And this prefers a warm and sunny 
climate, and so strays farther to the 
south, to the banks of streams and 
rivers, where it bends gracefully 
downwards, sometimes trailing its 
long branches in the water. To find 
this tree one must look in low, moist 
places, the 
Florida, where it grows abundantly, 


such as marshes of 
and where its slender stem, often a 
brilliant red in the sunlight, is easily 
recognized. The bark, like that of 
the yellow birch, is apt to hang loosely 
from the tree, and flutters in the 
wind, as do the delicate leaves. 
“The startled birches shake their curls.” 
In the far north, the black birch 
grows into a tall and stately tree, 
often feet in 
height, while the yellow birch is not 


seventy or eighty 
so tall, but attains its greatest size 
in Canada, northern New England 
and New York. Its young tree 
trunks are tinged with gray, but as 
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THE BIRCHES 
the trees grow older,» the edges of 
the bark curl up, and 
monotony of the shining surface, at 


relieve the 


the same time revealing an inner 
bark of lovely golden yellow. 
When Keats wrote of “the silvery 
stems of 
surely meant the 
birch, the most beautiful of a beau- 
tiful The 
white birch is the rarest of all the 


delicate birch trees’, he 


graceful white 


tree-family. American 
birches, and is a small and delicate 
tree, seldom more than thirty feet in 
height. It to the 
and grows equally in dry or moist 


is indifferent soil 


places, in the northern part of the 
country. Its stem is covered with 
a bark of chalky whiteness, with 
dark, irregular spots upon its sur- 


face. Early in spring the flowers 


appear, before the sensitive leaves, 
which quiver with every breeze, 
The 


birch, in spite of its indifference to 


when once unfolded. white 


A FALLEN, LARGE WHITE BIRCH 








THE 


soil, is delicate, and is often crowded 
out by bolder and stronger neigh- 
bors, so that it is not easy to find 
by the roadside, or in the forest. 
There is another white birch, how- 
ever, more commonly called the 
paper or canoe birch, which is one 
of the strong and hardy citizens of 
the woods. Even in winter it is a 
most attractive tree, as its bark is 
of a brilliant white, and can be seen 
to great advantage, without its sum- 
mer garb of leaves. In early spring 
the appear, and then the 
leaves, delicately pointed at the tip 
and heart-shaped at the base. The 
canoe birch is often a tall tree, and 
size 


flowers 


sometimes 
among the mountain regions of the 
north. One found in the woods of 
northern New Hampshire measured 
fully five feet in circumference and 
looked old and tough. There is an- 


grows to great 


STORY OF 
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other tall white birch on Mt. Desert, 
that is a beacon for passing ships. 
There are many other birches on 
the Island, but few so tall or so 
conspicuous as this, which serves 
as a day-time lighthouse, lit by the 
sun’s gleaming rays. 

Thoreau calls the white birch “the 
surveyor’s trees,” and says “It makes 
the best stake to look at,” and “‘its 
white bark was not made in vain.” 

Like all 
relatives 


Americans, the birches 
have the 
European white birch is a graceful 
tree with long and slender branches, 


abroad, and 


set in motion by every passing 
breeze. It holds its head high above 
these waving branches, and _ its 


white bark has been the subject of 
many flattering verses. In our own 
country, the European birch has 
been widely cultivated, as it is an 


attractive and ornamental tree for 
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“THE SILVERY STEMS OF THE BIRCH” 


park and garden. Its range in 
Europe is a wide one, extending to 
Norway and as far as Lapland, 
where, however, it often is so small 
that a traveller is said to have car- 
ried away a number of full grown 
trees in his coat-pocket. 

There are many superstitions con- 
nected with the. foreign birches, 
which everywhere seem to be be- 


The 


simple peasant folk of Germany and 


loved as well as useful trees. 


Russia hold many trees as_ sacred 
and may not cut them ruthlessly, or 


injure them, because the wood-spir- 


its dwell in the hearts of the trees, 

and must not be hurt or driven from 

their homes. There is an old story 

that one day in May, as a youth was 

about ‘to fell a beautiful birch, the 
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tree cried out in pain as each blow 
was struck, until at last he desisted 
and left it 
parts of Russia whoever wishes to 


standing. In certain 
summon the spirits must sacrifice a 
number of young birches, and lay 
them in a circle, with their tops 
towards the centre. Then he must 
stand within the circle and loudly 


call, when the wood-spirit — will 
appear and listen to his re- 
quest. 


Another curious Russian legend 
is connected with the birches, and 
seems to have some deeper meaning 
beneath the surface, which it is hard 
to fathom. The runs that 
on the Thursday after Whitsunday, 
the village folk go out together to 
the woods, make wreaths of flowers 
and fell a young birch tree. This 
tree they dress in woman’s garb, and 
with colored ribbons, 


story 


deck 


many 
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while all the maidens sing and cry: 
“Hail, hail to the Birches.” Then 
sacrifices of food are made to the 
tree, and a feast is held in its pres- 
ence, after which, amid singing and 
the vil- 
lage and left in one of the houses, 


rejoicing, it is carried to 
where it is visited by all the people. 
When the festival of two days is 
over, the birch is carried to the near- 
est river, and cast into the stream, 
with all its garlands and _ flowers. 
It has been explained that this birch 
personification must represent, not 
one tree-soul, but the demon of all 
And _ the 


chosen because of all the trees it is 


vegetation. birch is 
the first to put on its leafy garment 
in the spring. 

There are many other interesting 
stories connected with the European 
and pretty May-day cus- 
toms, which are carefully observed. 
In parts of England, the youths go 
forth with birch branches, and hang 


birches, 


them over the doors of those they 
love the best. In Russia, on May 
Day, the peasant youths select their 
queen from all the village maidens, 
and, winding birch branches around 
her, lead her to the May tree, 
planted near the village. Then, with 
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light-hearted dance and song, they 
circle round her, calling loudly: “O 
Maja, O Maja, O Maja.” 

Ever since the days when the 
Roman lictors carried bundles of 
birch rods, with which they enforced 
order, the tree has been used for pur- 
poses of discipline, and the rod that 
was not to be spared, according to 
the old injunction, was doubtless a 
birchen one. 

Kor many years the European 
birch has been used in a great variety 
of ways. Its bark is very durable 
and lasts long after the wood is rot- 
ten and decayed. In the peat-bogs 
of Lancashire and Cheshire piecés 
of birch have been dug up which 
have been covered for some thou- 
sands of years. Strange to say, 
while the wood had rotted, the bark 
was as bright and fresh as_ ever. 
The sweet and peculiar odor of Rus- 
sia leather is obtained from the oil 
of birch, which is used in its tan- 
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ning. The oil comes from the sap 
of the tree, and is stored in its frag- 
rant bark. The thrifty Scotch of the 
Highlands build their houses of the 
wood and bark of the birch, and 
in Lapland these materials are used 
for making cords, baskets, mats and 
shoes. When food fails in these 
northern countries, the people grind 
the inner layers of bark, and make 
the flour into bread. 

Our own American birches have 
countless uses, and are among the 
most valuable of trees. The black 
birch is the most useful for timber, 
as the red-tinted, fine-grained wood 
bears a close resemblance to mahog- 
any, and is often made into furni- 
ture. In Nova Scotia it is used in 
ship-building. The bark of the 
black birch and of the yellow is aro- 
matic, and stores up an essential 
oil which is thought to have medici- 
nal properties. All the birches are 
used ‘for fuel, but the wood of the 
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American white birch, although 
burning with a bright flame, is not 
valuable 


for this purpose. It is, 


however, used for making spools, 
and the factories consume eighteen 
hundred to three thousand cords of 
wood every year, while thousands 
of acres of birch trees have been 
cut down to furnish the necessary 
material. 

Classed among the birches is a 
small shrub found in rocky fields 
and pastures, which makes the sixth 
species that lives on this side of the 
Of all the birches 


the paper or canoe birch is the most 


Rocky Mountains. 


satisfactory, whether considered as a 
thing of beauty or in its material 
It is excellent for fuel, is ad- 
mirable for spools and for many 
other purposes of manufacture. 
The bark of this most beautiful 
tree is so white and lustrous that 
the darkest woods are lighted by 
its presence, and sometimes, when 
driving late through wooded roads, 
what seems to be a ghostlike figure 
in the distance proves to be only a 
tall white birch, stretching out 
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friendly arms towards the intruder. 
The bark has one special attribute 
from other 
the North 


American Indians discovered that it 


which distinguishes it 


trees. Long years ago 


could be separated into paper-like 
layers, and used for many purposes. 
It is so firm that it can be written 
upon, and some authors think that 
the Sibylline 
Tarquin of the Cumzan Sibyl, were 
The In 


dians also kept their records on it, 


leaves, purchased by 


fashioned from birch bark. 


and in their dances wore caps and 


girdles made from it. They even 


made vessels for boiling water, 
swinging them high above the hot 
coal fire, that the 


might not burst into flame. 


the oil in bark 


John Burroughs has said: 


“The great triumph of the birch is the 
bark canoe. The design of a savage, it 
yet looks like the thought of a poet, and 
its grace and fitness haunt the imagina- 
tion. 
evitable result of the 


I suppose its production was the in- 
Indians’ wants and 
surroundings, but that does nct detract 
from its beauty. It is, indeed, one of the 
fairest flowers tffe thorny plant of neces- 
sity ever bore.” 
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The birch canoe is certainly the 
lightest and most graceful of all 
boats, and expresses, in its noise- 
less progress through the water, the 
very poetry of motion. It is an im- 
portant factor in the Indian legends 
of the country, whether in verse or 
prose: 

“Give me of your bark, O Birch-tree! 

Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree!’”’ 


ls the song of Hiawatha, and the 
Indian youth continues: 


“IT a light canoe will build me, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily.” 


While the outer bark is of a daz- 
zling white, the inner layers have 
more often a yellow tint, and these 
are used for covering the canoe, al- 
though pieces of the outer bark are 
often combined with the inner. 
There is an old legend of the north- 


ern Indians, which tells the story of 
the “White Canoe.” 

From time to time, in early days, 
the tribes assembled at the Great 
Falls, to do homage to the Spirit of 
the waters. And sometimes the 
Great Spirit, with terrible roar and 
tumult, demanded sacrifice. When 
the voice grew loudest, all the 
braves assembled and made a sacri- 
fice to avert the impending famine 
and destruction. 

Then, in the clear moonlight, they 
placed a white canoe upon the 
water and filled it full of fragrant 
flowers and branches. Fairest of all 
its burden was the young Indian 
maiden, a sacrifice to the Great 
Spirit of the Falls. Slowly the boat 
then drifted from the shore into the 
current, and bore its precious bur- 
den over the falling water to the 
arms of the Great Spirit, clamoring 
for his prey. 





Jackson’s Thirst 
By Elliot Walker 


ACKSON’S got one of them 
thirsts of his’n comin’ on. I 
heered him a singin’ ‘I was a 
Wanderin’ Sheep’ in the 

wood shed as I come by. He allus 
begins that way,” remarked Homer 
3ean as he handed over the pail of 
well water he had just brought 
from the house, and watched his 
perspiring employer’s countenance 
illuminate from the reflection of the 
hot sun’s rays on the tin, as the 


sparkling drops dribbled down his 
long gray beard. 

Eldad Mason’s bushy eyebrows 
contracted over the edge of the 
pail, but he continued to swallow 
great gulps of the cooling fluid. 
Then he lowered the vessel of re- 
freshment and passed it back to his 
companion, with the explosive re- 
mark, “By dum!” 

Mr. Bean ventured no reply. He 
knew .by experience that this rare 
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oath of Eldad’s was used only upon 
occasions of trial, and 
he therefore backed away a little, 
eyeing him in sympathetic interro- 
gation. 

“Right in hayin’ time, too! Now, 
ain’t thet unfortnit!” drawled Mr. 
Mason. “You ain’t mistaken, air 


re?” 


uncommon 


“I know the signs, an’ he’s got 
"em”, the 
“Look at the way he worked yes- 
tiddy. Never said a word, but fit 
his work. He done as much as two 
This mornin’ he made jokes 
at the table an’ now he’s singin’ 
He’s off his 
perch, an’ I know it. It’s jest the 
way he done before.” 

“Nothin’ kin stop him then”; re- 
plied the farmer, ruefully. “It’s 
too bad. I can’t understand it. 
Three years this fall sence he fust 
come to me, and a better man I 
Who he is or what he 
was the Lord only knows; but I’d 
rather hev him about than anybody 
most. He’s smart an’ strong an’ 
the obliginest critter thet ever 
weeded an onion or milked a caow. 
He kin do anything, Homer. The 
wimmen folks set great store by 
him, he’s so handy an’ willin’, and 
the little gal thinks more of him 
than any livin’ soul, I do believe— 
an’ now he’s got one of them 
blamed thirsts comin’ on. It’s too 
bad! I sw’ar, an’ mighty oncon- 
venient jest at this time.” 

“He ain’t no ordinary man, an’ 
that’s a fact’, replied Homer, gener- 
ously. “Now, I tell yer, Mister 
Mason, thet man ain’t no common 
man. He’s picked up our ways of 
talkin’ an’ doin’—not but what they 


answered hired man. 


men. 


hymn tunes. slidin’ 


never see. 
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ain’t jest as good as anybody’s—but 
you watch him this time an’ listen. 
There’s things inside thet head of 
his’n thet most folks don’t know an’ 
never will. I believe he’s an eddi- 
cated feller what has travelled, an’ [ 
told him so once. He laffed. Says 
he, ‘I was brought up on a farm in 
Connecticut.’ ” 

Homer paused in reflection and 
felt of the muscles in his forearm. 

“What did you say?” asked El- 
dad. 

Mr. 
‘You're a liar!’ all good natured, of 


Bean grunted. “I says, 
course, an’ he says, half smilin’ an’ 
half as if he didn’t like it, ‘Don't 
ye never give the folks sech a foolish 
notion as thet,’ an’ all of a sudden 
I was settin’ on the manure heap, 
an’ he off laffin’. 
How he done it I don’t know, but 
he done it. He’s awful quick and 
strong. He picked me up like I was 
a baby. I 
with him.” 


was a_ walkin’ 


don’t want no trouble 


Mason laughed. “You ain’t a 
fool, Homer, if you hev got an aw- 
full little narrer forehead”, he re 
marked, politely. “I’ve noticed 
you're observin’. I’ve _ thought 


sometimes he wasn’t brought up on 
no farm, fer all he kin do every- 
thing.” 

“T believe,” replied Mr. Bean, 
picking up his hayfork, “that he’s 
hidin’ away on account of them 
thirsts what come onto him. 
often does he hev ’em?” 

“°*Bout every four or five months, 
that’s all. It comes on gradual, 
an’ then he disappears when I ain't 
lookin’. Inside of a week he comes 
back—a wreck—but sober an’ feel- 
in’ dreadful. I let him alone, an’ 


How 
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he works ’round all right in a few 
days. No one says anything to him. 
His eyes has a pitiful look an’ he 
can’t look at mother without the 
tears startin’. He thinks a pile of 
mother. Poor feller! Gimme some 
more of thet water, Homer!” 

The old man wiped his nose, and 
incidentally his left eye, with a 
tremendous red silk handkerchief, 
which did duty as neckwear, mop 
and towel during haying time, 
while Mr. Bean studied the land- 
scape attentively and chewed hard 
on a bit of timothy. 

“Ever say much to him about it?” 
he queried, as Mason set down the 
pail under the great elm to whose 
shade they had moved while talk- 
ing. “I s’pose we had oughter git 
to work.” 

“Never, only the first time, an’ 
he just looked at me as if I was 
stabbin’ him, an’ says he: ‘I can’t 
help it. God knows I can’t help it,’ 
says he; ‘I'll go any time you say, 
Mr. Mason.’ But I’ve never got to 
lettin’ him go. I’ve been hopin’ 
he’d outgrow it. He’s as harmless 
as a kittin an’ it don’t happen often. 
Let’s git in thet last load, Homer, 
an’ knock off fer dinner. Maybe 
Jackson will take hold arter noon.” 

“He won't, I don’t believe”, said 
Mr. Bean, dubiously. “He’s through 
workin’—it’s comin’ on.” 

As the two men washed up at the 
tin basin, filled at the cistern and 
standing outside the kitchen door, 
their ears were greeted by a voice 
resounding in song. 

“He’s in the barn. That’s ‘Dennis’ 
he’s struggling with now. Hear 
him. ‘Make an unguarded youth’,” 
cried Homer, rubbing his sunburned 


features with the coarse towel. 
“T’ll call him in. Say, those low 
notes of his’n are like the organ 
in the church. I wish I could sing 
like that. Wonder how he learned 
to sling out his voice that way— 
I can’t.” 

“Tell him dinner’s ready. I de- 
clar’ for it, I can’t enjoy hearin’ him, 
knowin’ what’s comin’,” returned 
Eldad. “Don’t say nothin’ of what 
I told you, Homer.” 

The big table in the roomy old- 
fashioned kitchen was well piled 
with wholesome food. “Hayin’ ap- 
petites,’ motherly Mrs. Mason had 
remarked as she slipped an extra 
supply of potatoes into the kettle 
that morning; “ham an’ eggs an’ 
hot biscuits an’ tea an’ potatoes an’ 
pie; that’s all they’ll get to-day, but 
there’s plenty of it.” : 

The two men straggled in, and 
sat clumsily down. 

“Where’s Jackson?” asked the 
housewife. 

“He’s comin’. Homer called 
him. Here he is now,” answered 
her husband, looking up nervously 
as his other man appeared at the 
door. 

“Jackson Starwinkle, you’ve got 
to be on time. Sit there by Essie. 
Give him some meat, father,” said 
Mrs. Mason, affectionately, as the 
tall, well built figure moved easily 
to the vacant chair beside the little 
flaxen-haired girl. “I guess you 
have chopped enough kindlings to 
last a year, an’ most sung your head 
off. Why, I didn’t mean to take 
all your time—they wanted you 
over in the medder, I s’pose. Still 
I like to hear you singin’ ’round.” 

“So do I”, said the child. 
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“Do you, dear?” asked the man 
brightly. He shifted his big shoul- 
der and stretched his arm along the 
back of her chair, and she looked 
up at him and smiled. 

“Don’t you be flirtin’ with Jack- 
son now, Essie. Eat your dinner!” 
cried her mother, a pretty woman 
of thirty, whose black dress brought 
a daily pang to the hearts of those 
who had laid away their boy in the 
graveyard across the brook, four 
years before. “You and Essie must 
stay with us always, Winnie”, EI- 
dad had said, and so Parker Mason’s 
widow abode with the old folks and 
helped; and “the baby” now eight 
years old, had proved a warming 
ray of sunshine in the sad house, 
with her father’s bright hair and 
thoughtful blue eyes. 

Then Jackson Starwinkle had 
drifted into their lives, and to this 
strange man the child turned as to 
a new father, and loved him. What 
the little one was to him, only God 
and himself ever knew, but almost 
all his spare moments were devoted 
to her, and during the three days 
and nights when Esther’s small 
spirit hovered between life and 
death in the delirium of fever, he 
was not known to have slept, and 
scarcely to have eaten, but sat by 
her bedside with a stern face, patient 
and watchful, and showing a won- 
derful readiness as a nurse, and a 
remarkable understanding of every 
symptom. 

And the first weak little smile had 
been for him—the first reaching 
out of the tiny, trembling hand, and 
when he knew the crisis was past, 
the man had stolen away to the 
barn, to be found later by her grand- 
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the 


father, kneeling in haymow, 
sound asleep. 


After that he had been very re- 


served for a long time, but the 
women did not forget. To-day he 
showed a strange vivacity. Laugh- 


ing and talking, he was as one re- 
turned from a journey, to soon 
depart, and with much to say. 

“He’s forcin’ it”, thought the ob- 
servant Homer. “He’s like a brave 
man I read about in a book, that 
was goin’ to be executed the next 
mornin’ an’ never let on to his 
fam’ly, but cheered ’em up an’ they 
thought he was goin’ on a pleasure 
trip. Golly! how his eyes are shin- 
in’! I wonder where he got that 
name of Starwinkle?—I must laff 
or he’ll think I’m suspectin’ on him.” 

The meal was soon over. Eldad 
and Homer started for the hayfield, 
but Jackson lingered. He had a 
few chores to do, he said, and they 
might look for him later. 

“We'll take it out in lookin’, I 
guess’, observed Homer. ‘He 
won’t show up.” 

From the field the two men looked 
back. “There he up the 
mountain road. What’s he got in 
his hand? A jug, by snakes! Mr. 
Mason! He’s puttin’ for old Mike 
Miller’s—that’s what. Mike’s got 
hard cider—some of the liftin’ kind, 


goes, 


an’ Jackson’s after it!” exclaimed 
Bean. 
“Let him go”, replied Eldad in 


a tone of resignation. “I'll be 
thinkin’ of some light jobs to put 
him at when he gets over it. I 
wonder who I can get to help me 
with this hayin’ while Jackson’s 
away. By dum!” 

The two worked silently all the 
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long afternoon, each busy with his 
own thoughts and_ occasionally 
turning an anxious eye in the direc- 
tion of the mountain up which the 
recreant Jackson had disappeared. 

They were just seating them- 
selves for supper when Starwinkle 
slipped in. He was dressed in his 
best and bore no traces of alcoholic 
indulgence. On the contrary his 
appearance was highly to be com- 
mended. There was a certain elab- 
oration in his movements and an 
air of dignified courtesy about him 
which became him well. Carefully 
shaved and brushed, he presented a 
startling contrast to his employer 
and Mr. Bean, who bore signs of a 
hard, hot day. Beyond a slight 
flush, which might have been at- 
tributed to walking in the sun, and 
a rather unnatural brilliance of the 
eye, he evinced no hint of having 
partaken of the cup cheering. But 
he drew himself carefully away 
from Essie, and eyed them all with 
polite reserve. 

“Why, you're all dressed up, Jack- 
son”, cried Mrs. Mason. “Going 
to make a call?” 

“Since you request an explanation 
of my personal appearance, mad- 
am,” answered Mr. Starwinkle in 
measured accents, “permit me to 
reply that I have no intention of 
calling upon any one in particular.” 

This unexpected speech threw 
the good lady into much consterna- 
tion. “Why, Jackson,” she ex- 
claimed, reproachfully, “how queer- 
ly you talk! I don’t like that fine 
language.” ; 

“In the most elementary edifices 
of education to-day, madam, the ad- 


vantages of grammatical accuracy: 


are diligently represented”, returned 
Jackson. “Is not that the result of 
your experience, Mr. Bean.” 

Homer, who had been watching 
him closely, was suddenly discon- 
certed. “I—I don’t think I quite 
got yer idea”, he stammered. 

“Possibly Mr. Mason, as one of 
our school committeemen, would 
accentuate the impossibility of ac- 
celerating approaching advance- 
ment accordingly,” remarked Jack- 
son, inclining his head politely to- 
wards Eldad. 

“T guess it’s about as you say, 
Jackson. I’m not sayin’ it ain't”, 
answered the appalled Mason. 

Starwinkle smiled indulgently: 
“Sutor ne supra crepidam judicaret, 
(Don’t criticise what you don’t 
understand),” he murmured, and 
beamed benignly upon the younger 
Mrs. Mason, whose eyes were grow- 
ing larger every moment. 

Here Essie pulled his sleeve tim- 
idly. “Don’t Jacky!” she said appeal- 
ingly. “Don’t!” 

The child had always called him 
so. The familiar nickname seemed 
to touch him to the quick. His 
face convulsed like that of a man 
mortally stricken, then he con- 
trolled himself and glanced tender- 
ly into the pleading blue eyes. 

“Essie, dear,” he said, and his 
voice was very soft and full of feel- 
ing, “I was up on the mountain to- 
day thinkin’ about yer. I was 
layin’ under the trees an’ along come 
a little bird, pretty and brown it 
was, an’ its eyes was bright and 
soft an’ it sung to me—to me—all 
alone on the mountain. An’ I lay 
there an’ listened an’ thought. 
Says I to myself, ‘It reminds me 
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of a little girl down in the valley 
who comes very near to me and 
sings little songs that make me 
listen an’ think. An’ I stayed still 
so long I couldn’t stand it no longer, 
an’ I had to move an’ that scared 
it away. An’ thinks I, ‘Some day 
I'll get so restless I may do some- 
thing to scare my little girl bird 
away, an’ what'll I do then?” 

“T’'ll never be scared of you,” said 
the child, “not ever in this world.” 

An irrepressible groan from EI- 
dad brought Jackson back to the 
knowledge of the presence of others 
—a fact he seemed to have forgot- 
ten. His face hardened sharply, 
and he looked about with a sort of 
defiance, then bent his head over 
his plate, finished his supper and 
went out. 

Essie departed to feed her 
chickens and the others sat waiting 
for some bright mind to venture 
upon explanation. Presently Mrs. 
Mason began. She had a remark- 
able memory and considerable im- 
agination. 

“T never thought it of Jackson 
to find fault with the food,” she 
said; “what was it he muttered? 
‘Not suited with supper—cream 
pie—damn you!’ or damned if you 
an’ I care, or something—and I 
made the pie on purpose for him. 
I couldn’t hear very well, but it 
sounded like that. I was glad 
Essie told him to stop. She can 
do anything with him. He hadn’t 
oughter to say ‘damn’ before her. 
I don’t know what got into him.” 

“T do”, pronounced Mr. Bean. 


“Shut up!” exclaimed Eldad, 


“don’t you know too much. He 
didn’t find no fault with the victuals, 
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That 


mother—he was only foolin’! 
was some forren lingo, I guess, and 
didn’t have nothin’ to do with your 


pie—nor swearin’. He gets off long 
words sometimes, you know, but 
I never knowed him to do it jest 
this way.” 

“El!” cried Mrs. 
don’t think—that ?” 

Her husband nodded. 
comin’ on I do believe, 
I’m afeard of it anyway.” 

The good woman put her apron 
to her eyes and sobbed. “Ain't 
there nothin’ we can do?” she asked 
from the folds. 

“Be good to him an’ let him be— 
that’s all. Don’t worry—he’ll .be 
all right,” said Eldad, soothingly. 
“He'll slip away an’ come back an’ 
it won’t hurt him any. Don’t cry 
about it. He ain’t gone yit!” 

“I’m most as fond of him as if he 
was my own son,” wept Mrs. 
Mason; “only I can’t get near to 
him, somehow. If I could, he 
wouldn’t go. He ain’t got no home 
but this, Eldad.” 

“Come, come,” answered Mason, 
roughly, but kindly, “don’t you get 
to feelin’ too much that way, 
mother. After all, he’s nothin’ but 
a hired man, different p’r’haps, but 
still a hired man liable to leave any 
minute, an’ he goes on sprees. We 
let him have his own way, an’ it’s 
kind of sp’iled him. Look at it 
sensible! He can’t be depended on, 
an’ we both on us know it.” 

His stout better half pulled away 
her apron and glared with wrath- 
ful wet eyes about the board. “T 
don’t care who. knows it!” she said, 
“you, Homer Bean, or you, Winnie 
Mason; if that boy’ll only come 


Mason, “you 
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mother— 
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back, no matter how, or what he is, 
he’ll be nursed an’ took care on as 
long as I’m here to do it, an’ I’m 
liable to stay some time. Let’s 
wash up them dishes, Winnie. You 
men go to milkin’.” 

“°*Twould most pay me to culti- 
vate a thirst if I could git so pop’lar 
with the wimmen”, remarked Mr. 
ean a trifle sourly, as he drummed 
on his milk pail. “How old is Jack- 
son? He ain’t no boy.” 

“You'd better let thirsts alone,” 
responded Mason, “an’ be satisfied 
with what pop’larity you’ve got. 
Looks count for consid’rable, ye 
know. How old is he? Bless me! 
how kin a body tell? He’s some- 
wheres between thirty-five an’ fifty 
—no knowin’ where. What with 
his hair most gray, an’ them 
lines ’round his mouth, when he’s 
thinkin’ he looks old, an’ ag’in he 
ain’t wrinkled any an’ his eyes are 
like a boy’s, so when he’s full of 
fun he looks young—no older’n 
Parker was. He’ll look a mite aged 
in about a week, I guess.” 

The old man sighed. “I hate to 
think on’t”, he added. “Don’t seem 
as if I could stan’ it—hevin’ him 
come back with that mournful look 
onto him, an’ mother sheddin’ tears 
into her teacup fer two days. This 
prodigal son business two or three 
times a year is mighty harrowin’, I 
want yer to know. I’ve got a good 
farm an’ some folks left, but I’m 
vittin’? on in years, Homer, an’ I 
don’t see why this should be shoved 
onto me.” 

“Fer yer own past sins, prob’ly”, 
replied Mr. Bean, consolingly. He 
had not relished Eldad’s remark 
about “looks” counting. 
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The milking was over, the chores 
were done and everything was be- 
ing made snug for the night. The 
great stillness of the country sum- 
mer evening, with nothing but the 
drowsy insect chorus to break it, 
hung over the fields and waysides, 
already clouding with the rising 
mists, and overhead a starlit, moon- 
less sky. 

The men paused halfway from 
the barn. Far down the _ road 
floated faintly the notes of an old 
song, rising and falling, thrilling 
out in the silence to die sweetly 
away like the call of a thrush at 
sunset. “Good-night, good-night, 
beloved”, the distant voice trembled, 
and was still. 

Mason gripped Bean by the arm. 
“It’s Jackson,” he whispered; “he’s 
gone.” 

Every one in Bilberry County re- 
members what is spoken of as “The 
Rising”, and how the waters stole 
down that dark July night from 
Shaker Pond and drowned out the 
chickens and live stock along the 
Turnpike Road in that portion of 
Greenacre where the two big brooks 
come together. What possessed the 
two old dams to give away at the 
same time will always be a mystery. 
Some say it was the work of a gang 
of tramps who saw an opportunity 
for possible plunder. The fact that 
a number of them were seen about 
after the flood had subsided gives 
some credence to this theory; any- 
way, the long, deep lake on the 
mountain, swollen by the heavy 
three days’ rain, discharged through 
its outlets a mass of water suffi- 
cient to create a good sized pond, 
setting back from Mason’s Bridge 
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where it dammed up, to the church 
on the hill, to which refuge a num- 
ber of inhabitants retreated in their 


nightrobes. 

At each end of Shaker Pond a 
stream emptied out, winding down 
on opposite ends of the mountain, 
the East Branch making a long half 
circle, and the West Branch com- 
ing almost straight down, and meet- 
ing its brother just below the 
Mason’s farm. As is the case with 
streams fed by ponds, these brooks 
rose rapidly with rain, and to reg- 
ulate the overflow two wooden 
dams had long since been erected. 
A week before they might have 
been torn down with no immediate 
resulting damage; now, the pond 
had risen greatly and was pouring 
out its contents into the branches, 
which, muddy and high, needed but 
little more to cause disaster. One 
break-out would probably have been 
of slight moment, but both were 
too much. 

Ten days of hot, dry weather had 
enabled the farmers to get in their 
hay. Then the pour set in, and 
many were the congratulations at 
the village store where the men 
congregated, regarding the “lucky 
spell.” 

Eldad had worked hard. Hiring 
another man in place of the absent 
reprobate, he had mowed away his 
last load, and let his new assistant 
go. 

Jackson had been gone five days. 
Away for a visit, Essie was told, 
and his name was not spoken save 
by his little friend who daily prattled 
of him, and wondered at her grand- 
mother’s sad face. 

It must have been near midnight 
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when Eldad was awakened by a 
tremendous pounding and shouts. 

Going to the door in considerable 
wrath he called out: “What in 
thunder ails ye? Who is it?” 

“Jackson. Open up quick. Let 
me in.” 

“He’s come home drunk”, thought 
the outraged farmer. “I won’t let 
him in.” 

“Hurry!” came the voice, “the 
water is setting back—something’s 
broken loose.” 

Mason listened. Yes, the brook 
was roaring. “Air ye all right, 
Jackson?” he asked cautiously. 

“Yes, open that door!” His tone 
rang out hard and commanding, and 
the old man, startled, drew back the 
bolt. 

“Look there!” cried 
pointing down the road. 

The Mason buildings stood on a 
slight elevation, and a path led to 
the church beyond, some distance 
away, up the hill. 

Eldad stepped out in his bare 
feet and looked. In the road below 
he heard the lapping of water. 
Down by the bridge there was a 
great noise, and he could see white 
lines reaching out. “What is it?” 
he asked, blinking. 

“A freshet, man! Get the folks 
right out and send ’em up to the 
church. Don’t stop to dress. Don't 
try to save anything. It’s coming 
fast. Get the women and Essie 
right out—hear ?” 

Yes, Eldad heard. He was wide 
awake now. “Homer!” he yelled, 
“sit up!” 

“T’'ll be back. I’ve got to rouse 
others!” shouted Jackson and ran 
into the darkness. 


his man, 
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In a few minutes the old church 
bell pealed out, loud and angry, and 
there were running and_ hoarse 
shouts, and the screaming of women. 
Lanterns flashed here and there, 
horses neighed and snorted and 
among the scattered houses all was 
fright and commotion, while the 
steady roar increased and the muddy 
wash crept up faster and faster. 

“Got the folks out?” called Jack- 
son, returning with a lantern. 

“Yes, I started ’em_ along. 
Homer’s out to the barn. We can 
git most of the stock up the hill, [ 
guess. Lucky we ain’t lower. It 
ain’t got here yit, an’ the path to the 
church is all right.” 

“Did Essie get her kitten?” 

“Yes, got kitty an’ the bird. She 
ain’t a bit scared an’ was askin’ fer 
you.” 

“Bless her!” said the man. He 
leaned against the door jamb and 
breathed hard. “I’ve had a wicked 
run,” he said, “my side aches. 
There’s a little time yet. I don’t 
believe the water will get up to 
your second story, but we can’t 
tell. Take what you can upstairs, 
and I’ll go and help Homer. Be 
careful, and keep your eyes open. 
There isn’t a boat in the place.” 

Little Esther was not enjoying 
the church. Her kitten had escaped 
and fled to the organ loft. The other 
children were crying and she longed 
to get away from the crowding, ex- 
cited people. Her mother and 
grandmother were looking after 
Mrs. Molloy, who had arrived very 
wet. Unobserved she slipped out 
and wandered down the path. The 
rain had ceased and the fresh damp 
air was grateful after the close air 


of the sanctuary. Little realizing 
her danger, and rather enjoying the 
howling of the brook in the dark- 
ness, ‘she crept along. 

“There’s lights in our house, an’ 
grandpa’s there an’ Homer an’ 
Jacky too, I guess. I heard he’d 
come home an’ I want to see him. 
They'll take care of me. I don’t see 
what the hurry was,” whispered the 
little soul, “I can run down in a 
minute. My, I forgot my dolly! 
She’s up in the spare room. She 
will be scared to death.” 

The thought of this loved one, a 
present from Jackson at the last 
Christmas, decided her instantly 
and she ran along, her mind revert- 
ing to other childish belongings 
forgotten in the sudden departure. 

“Hullo, grandpa”, she called to 
Eldad, who was yanking at a 
drawer in his old-fashioned desk. 
He did not hear her, and feeling 
secure in his presence, she took one 
of the lighted lamps from the 
dresser and stole up the stairs. 

Once in the room which held her 
treasures, the minutes flew rapidly, 
as one toy after another attracted 
her attention. “I'll have a big 
bundle”, she said proudly. ‘How 
pleased mamma will be at my 
savin’ all my things! I don’t hear 
grandpa movin’ ’round. He must 
be out to the barn.” 

Stepping carefully down with 
her bundle and lamp, the child 
screamed. All was dark below, 
and the water had risen part way 
up to the landing. She called loud- 
ly in terror, but no answering voice 
responded. Then she fled back to 
the spare chamber, and placing the 
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light on the sill of the open window, 
leaned out with piercing cries. All 
below her stretched a great black 


pond, and queer things bobbed 
about in it, coming nearer and 
nearer, and now she could hear 


strange sounds in the house, and 
her little heart, so stout a few mo- 
ments ago, failed utterly, and clasp- 
ing her doll close, she sank on her 
knees by the window, trying, be- 
tween her sobs, to find breath for 
one more appealing cry. 

“I haven't 
the broad-shouldered 
ing his way to where Mrs. Mason 
was holding the Shillinger baby, 
who was yelling lustily. 

“She’s ‘round 
plied her grandmother, “you'll find 
her, Jackson. We owe a lot to you, 
he added gratefully, and 


Essie yet”, said 


man, elbow- 


seen 


somewhere,” re- 


my boy”, 
held out her hand. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, he 
bent his head quickly, touched the 
hard old fingers with his lips and 
turned hastily away. 

Jackson could not find the child. 
No one had seen her since she came 
in with her mother. “She’s stolen 
off to some corner with her kitty”, 
he thought. Still he felt worried, 
and continued his search. 

He went outside in much agita- 
tion and moved along to a point 
from which he could see the Mason 
house. Then he gave a horrified 
shout, and the men came running 
down the hill to find him stripping 
to the waist and calling for Eldad 
and Homer Bean. 

Silhouetted against the 
frame in a second story room, a 


child’s head showed plainly where 


window 
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a lamp cast a bright reflection. The 
half-naked man kicked his shoes off 
angrily. “Who is responsible for 
that?” he demanded of the grand- 
father, pointing to the pitiful pic- 
ture. 

“It’s Essie,” groaned Eldad; “we 
brought her up here.” 

“Get all the lights you can. Turn 
‘em on the water. 
and 


suild a big fire 
got to see 
way,’ rapped out Jackson to the 


hurry. I’ve my 


startled group. 
“Gosh, what a man!” observed 2 
boy, admiringly. 

Verily, he was a man. In the 
glare of the lanterns the big mus- 
cles of his back and arms stood out 
like knotted ropes. On his great 
chest glittered a medal suspended 
from his neck by a fine gold chain. 
He tore it off and handed it to 
“Keep it for me”, he said. 
“If I don’t get there give it to 
Essie’s grandmother.” 

For a moment he shook and shiv- 
ered, clinching his hands, until the 


Bean. 


bands upon his arms quivered with 
the strain. “I’m weak,” he mut- 
tered, “but I’ll get her.” 
A man in the crowd held 

a flask. Jackson waved it 
“Not with her face so near 
he murmured, as if to 
“Give me all the light you can, 
I’m afraid of that floating 


out 

away. 
mine”, 
himself. 


boys; 
stuff.” 

He waded in to his chin, and 
lunged out. 

It was not a long swim, but dan- 
gerous on account of the débris, and 
as the anxious crowd gazed with 
silent prayers for the safety of the 
swimmer, the waters were creeping 
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very near the little head at the 
window. 

“He’s got there’, yelled Homer 
Bean. Yes, a long, shining arm 
was reaching up, grasping the sill, 
and now the white body could be 
seen sliding in; the light was 
moved, and they waited with fast 
beating hearts for his reappearance. 

A huge pile of kindling and log 
wood had been brought from the 
church cellar and the whole scene 
broke suddenly into rosy illumina- 
tion, as the rescuer slid back into 
the flood with the child’ securely 
lashed to his back with strips of 
Mrs. Mason’s best sheet. 

“Tf he kin only dodge them bar- 
rels—an’ there’s a caow swimmin’,” 
broke out the agonized Eldad. 
“Pile in, some of you young fellers, 
an’ help him.” 

Several coats were taken off, but 
no one ventured a further willing- 
ness. 

He was slowly and cautiously 
progressing. The people on the 
shore were very quiet. They 
could see the man was making a 
terrible effort, dodging and twist- 
ing toward the open places. Now 
he was getting to where they could 
plainly hear his labored breathing, 
and a mighty shout went up as his 
feet touched bottom and he stag- 
gered in with his burden. 


A quick knife severed the cloth. 
Essie, weak and dripping, clung to 
his neck, her lips upon his cheek. 

“Take her!” gasped the man, 
“quick!” and she was caught in her 
sobbing mother’s arms. 

“My God!” cried a man, “look at 
his face!” 

A dozen arms reached out, but it 
was too late. The terrified on- 
lookers caught one glimpse, then 
the head dropped and the splendid 
body sank down in their midst. 

“Here’s Doctor Kinley”, was the 
cry, as a stout man jumped forward 
and fell on his knees. 

“Keep away”, he said sharply. 

“Fainted, Doctor?” quavered old 
Eldad Mason, crying like a little 
boy. 

“Dead!” answered Kinley,  sol- 
emnly. 


ais * 


Over in the graveyard across the 
brook stands a granite shaft. In it 
is sunk a medal of a Humane Soci- 
ety, from which the number, date 
and Christian name were long ago 
erased. Below stands out in great 
letters that every one can read— 
and before which a_ bright-haired 
girl often stands with clasped hands 
and tearful blue eyes— 


“Jackson. 
Life-saver.” 
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By Belle 


HE little white calf was of 
constitution so delicate that 
she needed much coaxing 
before she would respond to 
M’ri’s determined efforts to prolong 
her existence into a bovine termination. 
She did not take kindly to her fodder, 
but turned her head mournfully and 
persistently away from her rations. 
Day by day she pined, until finally 
M’ri made the boys fence off a little 
patch of the orchard and build a pen 
therein. Here the little white calf was 
installed, fed upon warm milk and 
coddled until she became a sturdy, 
agile and sportive thing of veal. 
One day Kendall 
shambling into the kitchen. 
“Joe Burke’s out here, and he wants 
to buy the white calf’, he announced 
generally, though with eyes turned 


Farmer came 


M’riward. 

M’ri, thirty odd years of age, blue 
of eye, slightly gray of hair and sweet 
of heart, walked to the window and 
looked off over the brown remains of 
a summer field. Her practical envi- 
ronments conquered and she _philo- 
sophically observed : 

“Calves are only mortal. It has got 
to be sometime, I suppose, and Joe 
Burke has got a good barn.” 

But when Joe Burke drove up to 
the orchard with a penned wagon and 
the Kendall “men folks” joined him 
to lend a helping hand, M’ri went 
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around to the other side of the housz 
that she might not witness the passing 
of the little white calf. 

“Why, M’ri!” expostulated Ma 
Kendall, “I do believe you’re a cryin’.” 

“T can’t help it, Ma. 
and 
was born. 


I’ve fed her 
took care of her ever since she 
When there wa’n’t none of 
vou looking, I’ve even been out and 
curried her.” 

“Why, M’ri Kendall, how you talk! 
One does get to thinkin’ a lot of dumb 
critters though. It used to go agin 
me to eat the hens I had fed and 
watched grow up.” 

With this reflection Ma passed on 
around the house. In a moment she 
returned. 

“The calf’s awful contrary”, she 
announced. “She’s bound she won't 
go in the wagon.” 

M’ri sighed and her mother again 
disappeared, only to return with the 
exciting that ‘“they’ve 
coaxed her in by holding a pail of 
milk in front of her.” 

Another circuitous route, and Ma 
breathlessly proclaimed : 

“She’s in, and Joe’s drove off with 


statement 


her.” 

M’ri listened to these bulletins with 
a lively interest and curiosity, despite 
her unwillingness to be an eye-witness 
to the transaction. Pa Kendall now 
appeared on the scene. 

“Here, M’ri”, handing her twelve 
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dollars—for the calf money always 
went to M’ri. 

“T’ve got twelve dollars yet from 
the last one, Pa.” 

“T vum, M’ri! Hain’t you spent 
that yet?” 

“No, Pa, and I'll tell you what I am 
going to do with the twenty-four dol- 
lars.” 

“What be ye, M’ri?” he asked cu- 
riously. 

“I’m going to have a telephone put 
in!” 

After making this declaration, 
M’ri looked utterly reckless and defi- 
ant of the consequences of her rash 
statement. 

Now Pa and Ma Kendall in their 
heart of hearts had long desired to be 
connected with their neighbors in this 
wonderful way, but each had feared 
to be the first to make such a progres- 
sive deviation from their plodding 
path of everyday routine. So they 
were glad to shirk the responsibility 
of such an addition to their quiet 
home. 

“Why, do tell, M’ri! But of 
course the money is yours now and of 
course if you want to, I hain’t a word 
to say”, said her father after his first 
shock of surprise and delight had 
passed. “I’ll go and see Sam Thomas 
about layin’ the wires right away.” 

The all-absorbing topic of thought 
and conversation in the Kendall house- 
hold for the next few days was M’ri’s 
*‘phone—what form of instrument to 
have and where it should hang, were 
weighty problems. The terms “re- 
ceiver”, “transmitter” and connection” 
were discussed and defined. When 
the wonderful thing was at last in and 
they were bidden to “try it”, it was 
with reverent hands, faint voices and 
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awed expressions that they talked to 
one of their neighbors. 

“Why, I can hear every word, Ma! 
Just as plain as if Lyddy were right 
here!” gasped M’ri, who, of course, 
made the first test. 

Then Pa had his innings. 

“Don't it beat all! Wonderful, 
wonderful!” he exclaimed. 

The system on the People’s Line 
would certainly seem a blessed Arca- 
dia to the patronizers of city tele- 
phones. No antagonistic central to 
hurl exasperating phrases, as, “What 
number?” “Too near the phone!” 
“Talking now”, “Can’t get them”, on 
the People’s Line. They had a mode 
of procedure simple and effectual. 
By the side of each ’phone hung a 
sheet of paper, on which were in- 
scribed the calls as “One long, Whit- 
tleseys”; “One long, two short, 
Joneses”; “One short, two long and a 
short, Blakes’’, and so on. 

The Kendalls hastened to the dia- 
gram at every call to learn who were 
holding converse. At the first sharp 
ring the various members of the 
household suspended work and counted 
in breathless excitement the number. 
When the welcome fifth ring had 
ceased they all made for the sitting- 
room, and the first one there was the 
lucky listener. Pa Kendall and the 
boys couldn’t seem to regard the tele- 
phone otherwise than in the light of a 
toy for evening recreation and for 
joking their neighbors. 

One morning Pa Kendall an- 
nounced his intention of going to the 
Whittlesey’s farm, two miles distant. 

“T shajl have to hoof it’, he 
said, “because the boys are working 
the team, and the mare has gone 
lame.” 
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“What are you going for, Pa?” 
asked M’ri. 

“Whittlesey’s going to the Centre 
to-day, and I want him to get me some 
tobacco.” 

“Why in the world don’t you tele- 
phone him to get it?” 
“Why, I declare! 

of that.” 

The next day Ma came out in the 
woodshed where M’ri was working 
the churn. 

“M’ri, the clock has stopped—for 
the first time in years. I won’t know 
what time to get dinner.” 

“Why, call up some of the neigh- 
bors and ‘phone them for the time.” 

“Well, it does beat all, M’ri, how 
you think of things!” 

Six rings was a general call, and 
then every one took down his ’phone 
and listened to the music of a lone 
fiddle or maybe an organ accompani- 
ment to a of “Annie 
Moore.” 

One day M’ri made a discovery. 
She found she could quietly take 
down the receiver and listen to all the 
After that 
life was one prolonged excitement for 
M’ri Kendall. If she the 
kitchen preparing supper, at the barn 
feeding the hogs, or in the garden, at 
the sound of the bell she would rush 
frantically to the telephone. 

Sometimes it was a lengthy discus- 
sion she intercepted, and before it was 
finished the Kendall family would all 
appear upon the scene, hovering about 
M’ri and waiting with eager im- 
patience for her information. Some- 
times the things she would hear were 
of such interest that she would issue 
bulletins in a whispered aside to the 
assembled family. The Kendalls lived 


I never thought 


rendering 


conversations on the line. 


were in 
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on a cross road far from their neigh- 
bors. They rarely went to town and 
were not visited frequently, so they 
lived in blissful ignorance of much 
that transpired. M’ri by this means 
of communication found herself in 
touch with “all there was going.” 

One evening there seemed to be an 
unusual amount of telephonic commu- 
nication, and M’ri was hardly away 
from the phone a second. 

“T have lost my apron somewhere”, 
she remarked as she took the little 
lamp and started for her bedroom. 

“Well, M’ri,” said one of the boys 
grimly, “I guess it’s the only thing 
you have lost this evening!” 

“That telephone is going to be the 
spilin’ of M’ri”, Ma Kendall. 
“She’s getting so gossipy and full of 
her neighbors consarns, she neglects 
her work to chase after that tele- 
phone.” 

“Oh, well, Ma,” said Pa soothingly, 
“she'll git tired of it after the newness 
wears off. I am glad if M’ri gets any 
pleasure outen it. She has had mighty 
few pleasures anyway.” 

But M’ri was getting something out 
of the telephone beside pleasure. She 
had learned to see herself as others 
saw her. Her busy life and self-sacri- 
ficing nature had given her no time 
nor thought for self-analysis. There 
were many things she heard in her 
phoning hours that she did not repeat 
to the family—things that gave her 
food for thought. These were some 
of the phrases she caught: 

“The Kendalls were good folks and 
minded their business, but awful sim- 
ple and dead easy.” “They always 
got done up in a bargain.” “Oh, Ken- 
dalls always get the worst end of 
everything.” 


said 
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One morning Jed Harley came up 
from the Corners. Ma Kendall ush- 
ered him into the sitting-room, where 
M’ri stood with her ear glued to the 
telephone and with a look of intense 
interest upon her countenance. She 
bowed in an abstracted way to Jed, 
who seated himself, tilted his chair 
back against the wall and watched 
M’ri half defiantly and half admir- 
ingly. 

“Kin you do that?” he asked when 
she finally hung up the receiver. 

“Well, you saw me do it, didn’t 
you, Jed?” 

“IT know. But have you the right 
to do it?” 

“The same right you have to read a 
postal card”, she argued. 

Jed did not tarry long. After he 
had gone, M’ri seemed so quiet and 
lost in thought that Ma Kendall de- 
cided that Jed’s rebuke had gone 
home. 

“Jed hasn’t been here in quite a 
spell.” There was a note of sugges- 
tion in Ma’s voice. 

“It ts quite a spell’, replied her 
daughter quietly. 

“T guess it'll be longer yet before he 
comes again. You couldn’t tear your- 
self away from that plagued old ‘phone 
long enough to say ‘howdy’ to him. I 
guess he thinks you hev no man- 
ners.” 

This reflection did not apparently 
disturb M’ri. It was not a question of 
manners between her and Jed. Long 
ago he had asked her to marry him, 
but she had told him she could not 
leave the old folks until the mortgage 
was paid off. At that time the closest 
calculations could not make such a 
contingency possible in a period less 
than ten years unless a miracle hap- 
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pened. Now a miracle had happened. 
She had heard of it while at the tele- 
phone. Hoovers had been talking to 
his son-in-law, who lived at the Cen- 
tre. 

“Say, dad,” the son-in-law was 
yelling, just as M’ri got on the line, 
“who owns that piece of land just 
across the river from Kendall’s?” 

“M’ri Kendall owns that—durned 
poor land, too. Hain’t worth the sod 
that’s on it.” 

“Well, don’t you believe it! I just 
saw one of the surveyors for the new 
railroad and it’s going to cut right 
across that land.” 

“Well, I never! Ef luck hain’t 
struck old Kendall at last!” 

“Well, I don’t know! I’m just a 
thinking it has struck your humble ser- 
vant. Lizzie tells me that the Ken- 
dalls never know about anything until 
it’s dropped on them hard. Never 
read newspapers, only magazines and 
books, so they probably never heard 
of the new railroad.” 

“T guess that’s so.” 

“Tam not going to let any grass 
grow under my feet. [ll just bike 
down there to-night and offer them a 
fair price for it and sell out at a fancy 
figure to the new road next spring.” 

“Well, Lon, you are a sharp one. 
Be sure and do business with M’ri, for 
she’s the softest mark of the lot!” 

It was this conversation that 
changed the current of M’ri’s life. 
That same evening Lon Brock came 
sauntering in. 

“How do you do,” he said cordially. 
“I just dropped in on a little piece of 
business, Mr. Kendall. Do you own 
that piece of land across the river from 
your woods?” 

“No, my daughter owns that.” 
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“Would you be willing to dispose 
of it?” he asked, turning to M’ri. 

“I guess she would if any one was 
fool enough to buy it”, interposed 
Pa, 

Lon laughed easily. “It is not very 
good soil, but I thought it would make 
a good camping place for hunting and 
fishing parties. I'll give you a fair 
price for it, Miss Kendall.” 

“What do you call a fair price?” 

He named a price which caused Pa 
Kendall to jump up and exclaim, 
“You're a stranger in these parts. We 
wouldn't take advantage of you that 
way. *Twould be robbery.” 

“Mr. Brock,” said M’ri quietly and 
determinedly, “you will have to mul- 
tiply that figure by fifty before I listen 
to you.” 

“M’ri Kendall, be you crazy!” 
screamed her father, while her mother 
glanced at the telephone and sighed. 
Lon Brock was staggered, but he said: 
“You know, Miss Kendall, the land 
isn’t good for anything.” 

“Tsn’t it!” she retorted. 
the railroad company 
enough to lay rails 
As Pa said, you're a 


“T guess 
will think it good 
on next spring. 
stranger in these 
parts, but I presume folks has told you 
that the Kendalls—especially M’ri— 
were dead easy. Well, you just go 
home and tell them that still waters 
run deep and that M’ri Kendall don’t 
have eyes and ears for nothing. When 


you hear the locomotive 


whistle, 
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you'd better get off the track, Mr. 
3rock !” 

With the wind utterly taken out of 
his sails, Mr. Brock hiked and biked 
home. 

“How ever did you know, M’ri?” 
gasped Pa. 

“Heard it over the ‘phone’, was the 
laconic reply. 

The next spring, when M’ri had 
sold her land to the railroad company, 
she paid off the mortgage with part of 
her profits and divided the remainder 
into two parts. One part she “banked” 
in her father’s name. With the other 
she brightened up her new home at 
the Harley place. 

After the wedding festivities were 
over, Jed said, “M’ri, I hain’t give you 
your weddin’ present from me yet.” 

“Jed, I didn’t want you to give me 
anything.” 

“Come out and see it, M’ri”, and 
taking her by the arm, he led her to 
the barn. In one of the stalls a young 
cow, white and gentle, stood leisurely 
and calmly filling her mouth with 
grass which she had no intention of 
eating. She turned thoughtful and 
meditative eyes towards M’ri. 

“Oh, Jed, the little white calf!” 

She put her arms about her charge 
of the year before. 

“Ves, the little white calf who 
brought the telephone that brought 
you the price for your land and 
brought me a wife”, said Jed. 














\ VERY island is by nature in- 
dependent. It may ally itself 
with the mainland for polit- 
ical reasons or the purposes of 

trade, but it maintains a separate life 
and social organization. Wants that 
would be supplied on the mainland by 
calling on some neighboring commu- 
nity must here be met at home. 
Facility of communication is not an 
unmixed blessing. It encourages de- 
pendence and discourages ingenuity. 
Defoe’s hero did not enjoy all the 
comforts but he cultivated self-reli- 
ance. When darkness falls on an 
island, it is shut off by the sea as was 
the medieval castle by its moat. It 
becomes a world by itself, self-centred 
and apart. 

Of all the islands that skirt the 
New England coast, there are few 
pleasanter than Fisher’s Island, which 


ISHER’S ISLAND 


ormer bit of New ENGLAND 


By 
HENRY 
ROBINSON 
PALMER. 


lies within three miles of 
the Connecticut shore, but 
belongs to the state of 
New York. The three 
states of Rhode Island, New York and 
(Connecticut converge near the eastern 
end of Long Island Sound, where 
Napatree Point, Fisher’s Island 
and the borough of Stonington 
are within a league of each other. 
Fisher’s Island winds east and west 
eight miles and is in daily com- 
munication by steamer with the 
city of New London, but it is part 
of the town of Southold on Long 
Island. After every election a mes- 
senger is sent with the returns 
to the village of that name; and 
when the weather is too stormy 
for him to cross from New Lon- 
don to Greenport, he has to go 
around by way of New York City. 
This makes a journey of five hundred 
miles, and is one of the reasons why 
the island may some day petition to 
be a separate township. It has fifty 
registered voters, and the number is 
steadily increasing. The winter pop- 
ulation is estimated at four hundred, 
including the laborers on the govern- 
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ment fortifications; and the summer 
population at fifteen hundred. 

From the Connecticut shore, Fish- 
er’s Island looks like a barren waste, 
with few trees and many sloping hills. 
These lie bare and brown in the sun- 
light—chief among them Choco- 
mount, which rises to the height of 
one hundred and thirty-six feet. It is 
visible for many miles north of the 
coast and can be seen from beyond 
Montauk at the south. It has for the 
lover of nature a constant air of dig- 
nity and beauty, and there are times 
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The visitor to Fisher’s Island 
should go to New London and take 
the steamer Munnatawket, Captain 
Nash, that The 


makes several trips a day in the sum- 


from city. boat 
mer season, but crosses only once in 
twenty-four hours in the winter, re- 
maining over night at her snug island 
She can cover fourteen knots 
an hour, but usually takes from thirty- 
five to forty minutes to make the 


wharf. 


seven miles from dock to dock. 
The sail is charming, for New Lon- 
don harbor is one of the most beau- 





THE ISLAND FROM THE WATER 


when it takes on, in common with its 
lesser hills, a gorgeous tint of purple, 
and when it floatsina mirage above the 
shimmering sea. It is bleak, even at 
closer range, but there is nothing in 
the pleasant sweep of surrounding 
landscape more inspiring. Seen from 
the sea wall at Stonington as the sun 
sets, it puts on varied tints, from 
brightest gold to deepest brown; and 
as darkness falls, the light on Lati- 
mer’s reef comes out in range of it and 
shines like a diamond against its lofty 
background. 


tiful on the coast, and Fisher’s Island 
Sound, whether in turquoise or opal, 
is ever ready to lure the eye. Up 
the Thames, as the steamer leaves her 
wharf, may be seen the high hills of 
Ledyard and Montville. 
bank is the city, built on sloping hills, 
with Fort Trumbull, an antiquated 
piece of masonry, and the Pequot 


On the west 


summer colony, beyond. On the east 
rises the village of Groton, crowned 
by its monument, which marks the 
site of the massacre of 1781. The low 
mounds of Fort Griswold may still be 














THE WINTER SETTLEMENT 


seen, silent witnesses to the dreadful 
carnage that Benedict Arnold inflicted 
on his native county. Below Groton 
is Eastern Point, set, like the Pequot 
settlement, in the midst of lawns and 
trees. 

Emerging from the Thames, the 
Munnatawket crosses the ever chang- 
ing, ever beautiful sheet of water that 
separates Fisher’s Island from the 
main shore. The Connecticut vil- 
lages of Poquonoc, Noank, Mystic 
and Stonington come one by one into 
view. Beyond them at the north is 
Lantern Hill, the highest point in the 
southeastern part of the state, which 
rises nearly six hundred feet above 
the level of the sea and is descried by 
incoming sailors before Montauk 
looms into sight. The scene is one 
of a great variety of color. Poquo- 
noc nestles in its quiet valley, Noank 
and Mystic flaunt their gay roofs 
irom leafy hills, and Stonington, with 
its white houses close by the water's 
edge, shines like a snowy cliff in the 
distance. At the east are Napatree 
Point and the great hotels of Watch 
Hill boldly defined against the ho- 


rizon. On clear days even Block 
Island can be seen beyond them, and 
Montauk with its white lighthouse at 
the south. Westward the glance 
includes the wide waters of Long 
Island Sound. 

Fisher’s Island takes on new beau- 
ties as we approach it. Where at first 
there seemed to be only brown hills 
are all the varied hues of the typical 
New England upland. Every valley 
breaks forth in green, with oaks and 
birches in full leaf, and every barren 
slope assumes the brilliant colors of 
its tangled vines and bushes, and, in 
the autumn, the sunny tint of the 
golden rod. When the summer guests 
are gone and the island has settled 
down to its annual quiet, a journey 
across the sound and a few days’ visit 
apart from the noise and bustle of the 
mainland are invigorating. The little 
steamer reaches her wharf in the late 
afternoon with half a dozen passen- 


gers—housewives who have been 

shopping in New London, a govern- 

ment engineer or two returning from 

a consultation with Major Leach— 

people who do not think it a hardship 
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WEST HARBOR 


to come away from the outside world 
at nightfall, but are glad to get back 
to the snug little island. If it were 
merely a summer resort, it might be 
desolate in the autumn; but it has a 
winter as well as a summer life, and 
its proprietors are doing what they 
can to attract permanent residents. 
The district school has fifty scholars, 
and the “socials” at the Union Chapel 
bring out a company even in mid- 
winter that fills the house. 

One of the first surprises for the 
stranger as the Munnatawket reaches 
her wharf in West Harbor is a mod- 
ern electric lighting plant, housed in 
brick and representing an outlay of 
twenty thousand dollars. Fisher's 
Island would not have such a modern 
institution if it were not for the intel- 
ligent enterprise of its principal own- 
ers, Messrs. E. M. and W. Ferguson, 
who purchased the island in 1889. It 
is reported that the purchase price was 
not far from a quarter of a million 
dollars and that they have spent an 
equal amount in betterments. 

From the wharf the road winds 
across level ground to the Mansion 

57 


House, a hotel owned by the Messrs. 
Ferguson and managed by A. T. 
Hale, formerly of New London. The 
Munnatawket House, near by, is also 
the property of the Fergusons and is 
run by Mr. Hale, but closes its doors 
at the end of the 
while the 


summer season, 
Mansion House remains 
open all winter. A third hotel, the 
Mononotto Inn, is situated nearer the 
west end of the island, and is the 
property of Mrs. M. B. Hoppes of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. This, like 
the Munnatawket, is a modern hotel 
and popular with summer guests, but 
does not keep open during the winter. 
The vistor is surprised to find an inn 
of the quality of the Mansion House 
ready to serve the public at all sea- 
sons of the year. Who, he wonders, 
comes to Fisher’s Island in 
winter? Where is the profit in run- 
ning such a hotel after the summer 
That is one of the ~ 


mid- 


season has closed? 
secrets of the Messrs. Ferguson. It 
is an open secret, however. They are 
bound that the island shall have mod- 
ern accommodations at all times of 
the year. They are building for the 
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future. All the stranger is required to 
do is to make himself comfortable. 
The last time the writer visited the 
island was at evening of a lowering 
autumn day; but the electric lights in 
the hotel shone out across the hos- 
pitable piazza, and the office was 
bright and warm, with a wood fire 
burning in the old-fashioned grate. 
\t dinner there was a pleasant air of 
cleanliness and homeliness. The win- 
dows were hung with snowy muslin 
curtains, and there was a blossoming 
geranium in each of the window 
seats. There are more desolate places 
than Fisher’s Island for a January 
outing or a midwinter honeymoon. 
Down the street from the Mansion 
House is Post Office Square, dig- 
nified with a new stucco building 
built by the Messrs. Ferguson for the 
accommodation of their varied busi- 
ness interests and the government 
mail service. Postmaster Gordon has 
a “fourth-class office with first-class 
facilities.” On the other side of the 
building are the Ferguson offices, 
where the firm transacts its dairy, 
farm and real estate business. There 
are three Ferguson farms, occupying 
the greater part of the island. They 
produce the usual dairy products, and 


send butter to many places, including 
Pittsfield, Hartford, New London, 
Stamford and New York. But the 
Ferguson specialty is fine poultry. 
Pheasants, Belgian and English hares 
and ducks are raised, and the eastern 
part of the island is overrun with rab- 
bits. The Ferguson poultry has taken 
many prizes at the leading exhibitions 
of recent years. At the Boston show 
in 1898 the island won fourteen first 
prizes, and at the New York show ten. 
Fifty-dollar specimens of blooded 
poultry are a regular product. The 
island produces hay of a fine quality ; 
but as there is no compressor for it, 
none is exported. In years gone by 
this was the principal export, and 
the government might do a profitable 
business in this line if it would culti- 
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vate its meadows at the west end. It 
owns more thantwo hundred acres, the 
bulk of which was obtained by con- 
demnation proceedings in 1898. The 
price paid is understood to have been 
about a thousand dollars an acre, or 
nearly as much for the whole as the 
island cost in 1889. 

On this property the government 
engineers are completing large em- 
placements, which will be an impor- 
tant link in the fortifications designed 
to protect Long Island Sound. 
Long Island to the Connecticut shore 
an insular chain extends, consisting 
in order of Plum, Great and Little 
Gull and Fisher’s Islands. 


From 


“Indian 
tradition points to no remote time 
when Plum Island was connected 
with Long, and there is not a doubt 
that the 
encircling reef which made the sound 
a true The 
Fisher’s, but 
Watch Hill 
and Fisher's 
defined. 
wrecked 


Fisher's was once part of 


Mediterranean.” reef 


does not end with 


continues eastward to 
Point, 


Island it is 


which 
well 

are 

fishermen 


between 
Vessels 
occasionally 
and 


upon it, 
found — sub- 
its rocks the stumps 
Taught 


have 
merged among 
and roots of trees. 
the war, the government 
is sparing no cost to protect the 
shores of Long Island and Connect- 
icut from the ravages of a foreign 
fleet and make fast the “back door” 
of New York. At Napatree Point, 


Rhode Island, the work is finished 


by 
Spanish 


and the mouth of the sound will soon 
be safe from Montauk to Stonington. 
On Fisher’s Island there are to be 
several heavy guns, some of them 
modern rifles with disappearing car- 
riages. At west end 
has been placed a fifteen-inch dyna- 


the extreme 
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mite gun powerful enough to hurl 
an eight-foot projectile weighing 
nearly six hundred pounds a mile 
and a half. It is believed that there 
will be a large permanent garrison on 
Fisher’s Island, as it is better suited 
to the maintenance of a strong force 
than any other of the islands at the 


mouth of the sound. In the past 
Fisher’s Island Sound has been the 
rendezvous of the North Atlantic 


squadron, and blue-jackets from the 
ships have practised field manceuvres 
on shore. 

The island is chiefly settled at the 
west end, because this lies nearest to 
New London. There are fifty or sixty 
cottages on the high ground over- 
looking Hay Harbor; but the east 
end is equally desirable for hotel and 
cottage sites and lies nearer the main- 
From the east end the view of 
If the pro- 


land. 
the ocean is beautiful. 
posed trolley line running the length 
of the island should be built, the land 
between East Point and Chocomount 
would at once be brought into the 
market. 

There is a pleasant country road 
that runs along the island, and a good 
livery stable at the west end, where a 
stout horse and comfortable carriage 
can be obtained. The visitor, even in 
midwinter, should not return to the 
mainland without driving as far east 
The road winds up 
barren 


as Chocomount. 
hill and 
moors and through wooded lens. 


down dale, across 
There are sections of it so overgrown 
with oaks and birches that in sum- 
mer one hesitates to believe that he 
is on a wind swept island, especially 
Fisher’s Island, which looks so bare 
brown from the Connecticut 
It skirts the base of Choco- 


and 
shore. 
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mount and at every turn presents a ° 


new glimpse of undulating meadow, 
glistening lake or the encompass- 
ing sea. The great gale of 1815, 
the most terrific in New England 
history, swept away a_ forest that 
covered the island hillsides. Aged 
persons still living remember it and 
the havoc it caused on Fisher's 
Island. A former resident says 
that when he first went there thirty- 
five years ago there were thirty 
or forty acres of land covered with 
stumps of trees, the wreckage of 
the great tempest. The same mem- 
orable gale stripped Block Island of 
its trees, devastated much woodland 
on the main shore and carried the 
spray miles inland, where it whit- 
ened the window panes of the 
farmhouses. 

I'isher’s Island's lakes and ponds 
are one of its most striking features. 
They are thirty or more in number 
and ninety acres in 
extent. Island Lake, 
the largest, of which 
a picture is given in 
this article, contains 


forty or fifty acres 
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and is stocked with bass. It is 
strange, in driving along the road 
io Chocomount, to find the high- 
way pass between two lakes that are 
only a few feet apart and yet of differ- 
ing levels. Some of these bodies of 
fresh water extend close to the ocean 
or sound, so that it is hard to tell 
from a distance whether they are 
actually fresh water or arms of the 
sea. It is supposed that they are fed 
by springs having subterranean con- 
nection with the hill country of 
Connecticut. The government labor- 
ers in digging for the emplacements 
at the west end have found the fresh 
water bubbling up from the ground 
with great force, as if from a minia- 
ture geyser; and there is a famous 
spring at the base of Chocomouni, 
which is covered at high tide 


a 


by the sea. 

It is difficult to say when a 
white man first caught sight of 
Fisher’s Island. 
Perhaps Thorwald 
visited it in the 
year 1003. In 152 
the Florentine voy- 
ager Verrazano 
skirted the south- 
ern coast of Long 
Island from the 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH west and named 





Block Island “*Lu- 
isa” after the mother of Francis I of 
France, in whose service he sailed. 
It is possible that he and his crew 
saw the brown hillsides of Fisher's 
Island on the horizon, if they did 
not set foot upon the shore. It is 
thought that the Portuguese Gomez 
sailed through Long Island Sound a 
year or two later, in which case he 
probably caught a glimpseof it. But 


ee 


— 
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it iscertain that in1614 Captain Adrian 
Block discovered the island, for he 
charted it on the map he presented to 
the Staats General in 1616. It is said 
that he named it Visscher’s Island in 
honor of one of his companions— 
from which the change to the pres- 
ent Anglicized form was easy. The 
Indians called it Munnatawket, and 
an early English name for it was 
Sandy Island. Munnatawket signifies 
an outlook. The third syllable occurs 
in the word Montauk, the name of the 
bold promontory at the eastern end of 
Long Island. 

The younger John Winthrop, 
son of the governor of Massachu- 
setts and himself at a later date the 
governor of Connecticut, was in 
command of the English forces at 
Saybrook in the year 1635. Dur- 
ing his residence there he became 
familiar with the Pequot country, 
within the borders of which 
Fisher’s Island is situated. He 
obtained a grant of the island from 
Massachusetts, October 7, 1640, 
though the General Court inserted 
a proviso in the grant which shows 
it was uncertain of its jurisdiction. 
Winthrop thereupon applied for a 
confirmation of the grant at Hart- 
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ford, and the Connecticut Generai 
Court replied, under date of April 9, 
1641: Vppon Mr. Wyntrops motion to 
the Courte for Fyshers Iland, It is tire 
mynd of the Courte, that so farre as 
yt hinders not the publike good of the 
Country, either for fortifieing for de- 
fence, or setting vppe a trade of fishe- 
ing or salt & such like, he shall haue 
Mr. Win- 
throp did not immediately occupy his 
new 


liberty to prceed therein.” 
manor. He returned to Eng- 
land and did not settle upon the island 
until the spring of 1644, when, it is 
believed, he began the work of build- 
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ing and planting there. In the same 
year he purchased the land of the In- 
dian proprietors, in this way gaining 
a triple title. His house, which prob- 
ably stood near the present site of 


the brick works at West Harbor, was 
the first permanent English habitation 
between the Connecticut River and 
Narragansett Bay. It antedated the 
settlement of New London, Stoning- 


ISLAND LAKE 





ton, Westerly and all the other towns 
in the Pequot and Narragansett 
country. When Mr. Winthrop hewed 
the logs for his home on this little 
island estate, the nearest white man’s 
house at the west was on the shore 
of the Connecticut River, and east- 
ward an unbroken forest reached up 
to Roger Williams’s settlement at 
Providence Plantations. It is unfor- 
tunate that an island so intimately 
connected with the beginnings of 
New England history should have 
been taken away from New England 
and included in the state of New 
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York. Mr. Winthrop received the 
grant of a plantation at New London 
in 1644 from Massachusetts, and the 
next year he was at that place clear- 
ing the land; but when he brought his 
family from Boston, in October, 1646, 
making the journey by water and en- 
countering a great storm, he settled 
them on Fisher’s Island, and there 
they spent their first winter in the 






Pequot country. The authentic his- 
tory of the island thus dates back to 
the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and has its beginnings in the 
career of the loved and honored Win- 
throp, whose exceptional accomplish- 
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ments and admir- 
personality 
have caused him 
to be called the 


able 


flower of New 
England Puri- 
tanism. 

sut Fisher's 
Island was not 
destined to re- 
main a part of 


New England. 
In the year 1604 
it was included, 
together with 
many of the other islands along 
the southern New England coast, 
in the King’s grant to his brother, 
the Duke of York, and although 
Connecticut endeavored to retain 
it for herself, she was at last 


compelled to abandon it. The long 
contention between Connecticut and 
New York over Long Island and the 
adjacent islands is picturesque _his- 
tory. As early as 1640 a settlement 
had been made at Southold, near the 
eastern end of Long Island, by a 
company from New Haven, consist- 


ing largely of emigrants from Hing- 
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E. M. FERGUSON’S COTTAGE 


with 
them to Southold the stern theologi- 


ham, England. They carried 


cal ideas of Puritanism, and estab- 
lished there, under the control of the 
republic of New Haven, a theocratic 
Nobody 
to vote unless he was a member of 
other of the 


New England.” 


government. was allowed 


“some or approved 
This 
with the New 

Only “God's 
elect” could legally participate in the 


churches of 
was in accordance 


Haven law of 1643. 


administration of public affairs. In 
1648 Southold fell away from this 
strict régime; but the New Haven au- 

thorities inter- 


vened and forced 
it to promise obedi- 
ence in the future. 
In 1662 the 


charter 


new 
obtained 
for Connecticut by 
Winthrop merge 
the New Haven 
government with 
that at Hartford, 
and Southold 
transferred her al- 
Con- 


sending 


legiance to 
necticut, 
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Captain Youngs as her deputy to the 
General Court. Southold included 
then and still includes Plum, Great 
and Little Gull and Fisher’s Islands. 
During all the vicissitudes of two cen- 
turies and a_ half, she has retained 
them within her corporate limits. 

Mr. Winthrop received his grant 
of Fisher’s Island from Governor 
Nicolls of New York, in 1664, in an 
elaborately worded document, convey- 


ing it to him and his assigns. “to- 
geth.r w.th all y° Sands Soyles Woodz 
Meadowes Pastures Marshes Lakes 
Waters Creeks Fishing Hawking 
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Hunting & Fowling and all oth.r 
Profitts Commodityes Emolum.ts & 
Hereditam.ts to y® said Island be- 
longing w.th their and every of their 
appurtenances & of every Parte and 
Parcell thereof... . Y® said Island 
& premisses now is and forever here- 
aft.r shall be held deemed reputed 
taken & be an Intire Enfranchised 
Towneship Manno.r & Place of itself 
& shall alwayes from tyme to tyme & 
at all tymes hereafter have hould and 
injoye like & Equall privileges & Im- 
munityes w.th any Towne Infran- 
chis’d Place or Mannour w.thin this 
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Goverm.t ... only yielding Rend- 
ring & Paying yearely & every yeare 
unto his Royal! Highnesse y® Duke 
of Yorke & his Heires or to such 
Governo.r or Governours as from 
tyme to tyme shall be by him Consti- 
tuted & appointed as an Acknowl- 
edgm.t ONE LAMB upon y* first day 
of May if ye same shall be de- 
manded.” Whether this tribute was 
ever required is not known; but there 
is on record the attempted gift of a 
pair of moose deer to Queen Anne. 
The proprietor of the island wished 
to honor her Majesty with this 
unique product of 
his estate, but one 
of the deer died, 
“and the leg of the 
other being brok- 
en in endeavoring 
to take it, her 
ladyship was fa- 
vored only with 
the horns of the 
noble stag.” 
In spite of the 
, stern character of 
the New Haven 
government = and 
its successor at Hartford, the people of 
eastern Long Island preferred them to 
the autocratic rule of the Duke of York. 
Under the New England system, at 
least the church members of the town 
had the making of laws and_ the 
selection of officers; but the Duke's 
patent gave him the right to frame 
his own code and choose his own 
officials. Under Connecticut, Long 
Island had beer as democratic as 
any portion of New England except 


Rhode Island, which was ahead of 
its time. Under New York it be- 
came a mere ducal estate governed 





——— 
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by the representatives of the Duke, 
who called the island Yorkshire and 
termed Southold and the neighboring 
towns the “East Riding.” Connect- 
icut reciprocated the feeling of the 
people of Southold, Southampton and 
Easthampton, and on the twelfth of 
May, 1664, the General Court at Hart- 
ford adopted this resolution: “We de- 
clare that we claim Long Island as 
one of the adjoining islands expressed 
in a precedent 


our charter, except 


| &.|| 
gi 


[= 
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against them and sent a counter expe- 
dition under Captain Fitz-John Win- 
throp, son of Governor Winthrop, to 
bring them to terms. The troops for 
this enterprise were raised at Ston- 
ington and New London. There was 
a bloodless encounter at Southold, in 
which a few harmless shots were ex 
changed, the English being left in 
possession of the town, while the 
Dutch, after uttering threats they 
could not put into execution, sailed 


‘ee leeds eee sole 1 


oe to0 I> 
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right doth appear approved by his 
Majesty.” New York, on the other 
hand, claimed not only Long Island, 
but also all that portion of Connecti- 
cut lying west of the Connecticut 
River. The dispute was carried to 
the King’s Commissioners, who de- 
cided that the boundary should run 
nearly as it does to-day. This gave 
Southold to New York, and the town 
remained under the government of 
that colony until 1673, when the 
Dutch recaptured Manhattan and 
made an expedition up the sound. 
Connecticut determined to move 


The next York 
came again into the possession of the 
English and the Duke’s agents re- 
asserted their claim 
Long Island. Easthampton, South- 
ampton and Southold all held public 
meetings and decided to make a stand 
against Governor Andros. 
a memorial to Sir Edmund, stating 
that they had repelled the Dutch with 
the aid of Connecticut, that they were 
now under her government, and that 
they could not secede without her 
The council at New York 
immediately issued orders that the 


away. year New 


upon eastern 


They sent 


consent. 
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three towns 
should 
the officers that 
had served them 
before the Dutch 
invasion, ‘under 
penalty of being 
declared rebels.” 
The town — sub- 
mitted with what 
grace they could; 
but again in 1680 
the old dispute 
broke out, this 
time over Fisher's 
Isiand, which, lying nearer the Con- 
necticut coast than the rest of South- 
old, was more likely to arouse the in- 
terest of the legislators at Hartford. 
The General Court in May claimed 
the island by virtue of the royal char- 
ter, protesting against the authority 
of Sir Edmund Andros and declaring 
“that all such acts are unjust as have 
or may be exerted by any authority 
from the sayd S.r Edmund Andross or 
any other than what hath been or 
shall be derived from the power given 
by his Ma.tie vnto this his colony.” 
They forbade obedience to Sir Ed- 
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reinstate X ‘ 





THE MONONOTTO INN 


mund on the island and ordered no- 
tice to be given at New London by 
the constable at that place. In reply 
Sir Edmund wrote to Governor 
Leete: “Honble Sr—Being advised 
by an order or warrant from yourself 
and some assistants sent to ffisher’s 
Island, I am much surprised att your 
Intrenching upon his Maties. Letters 
Patents to his Royal Highness, as 
well as the Grant by Governour 
Nicolls to the Honble John Winthrop, 
Esq., (late Governor of Connecticut) 
for sd Island; which Island and Grant 
it is my duty to assert, as much as 
this or any other 
part of the Gov- 
ermt; And there- 
fore desire that 
you will, without 
delay, recall sd. 


and forbear any 


ings for the fu- 


warrant or order, 
the like proceed- 


ture, to prevent 
great Inconveti- 
lencys; and _ re- 
maine your Ef- 
fectionate neigh- 
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bour and Humble Servant E. Andros.” 
The warning was sufficient. New York 
has retained possession of Fisher's 
Island from that day to this. She has 
had to surrender her ancient islands 
of Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, 
but she holds fast to this fine little 
domain. 

As late as 1878 the question of the 


boundary between New York and 
Connecticut came up for settlement. 
Messrs. Allen C. Beach, Augustus 


Schoonmaker and Horatio Seymour, 
Jr., were appointed commissioners for 
New York, and Messrs. Origen 5S. 
Seymour, Lafayette S. Foster and 
William T. Miner for Connecticut. 
They decided that Mystic Island, sit- 
uated at the mouth of the Mystic 
New York, 
should be Connecticut territory, and 


River and claimed by 
gave it to the town of Stonington; 
but adjudged Fisher’s Island to be by 
long association the rightful 
possession of New York. In 
their report to the General 
Hartford, the 
commissioners 


Assembly at 
Connecticut 
said: “In regard to Fisher’s 
Island, it ought by reason 
of its nearness to our coasi 
to belong to Connecticut. 
It belonged to us, we think, 
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under a fair construction of the char- 
ter of 1662, which by express words 
gave us the islands adjacent to the 
mainland ; but, upon familiar principles 
of law, New York has now the title, 
having had the actual possession of it 
more than a century.” 

There were at least three houses on 
Fisher’s Island before the Revolution, 
They 
are the brick house used as an office 
by the Fisher’s Island Brick Com- 
pany, a portion of which is said to be 
two hundred years old; the Mansion 


all of which are still standing. 


House, of which the original part is 
estimated at from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred years of age ; and 
the Winthrop house at the east end, 
supposed to have been built more 
than a by Francis 


century since 


Bayard Winthrop, a descendant of 
the first English owner of the island. 
The east end house and the Mansion 
House are built outer 


of brick with 


facings of wood. Any one interested 
in the Winthrop family will find a 
number of relics associated with them 
in the collection of the Massachusetts 
while 


Historical Society at Boston; 
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Mr. Dean Pratt of Saybrook, Con- 
necticut, has in his possession por- 
traits of Francis Bayard Winthrop 
and his wife, and his brother, John 
Winthrop. The first two of these are 
by Trumbull, and the last is by Gil- 
bert Stuart. 
in the Mansion House. 

It is pleasant to think of the island 
enjoying an uninterrupted history of 


All three were formerly 


peaceful rural life through all the 
years since the first Winthrop carried 
his family there. 
We get a glimpse 
of it more than 
half a century 
this ac- 


(1843); 


“The greater por- 


ago in 


count 


tion of the soil is 
appropriated for 
grazing, and is 
capable of  sus- 
three 


sheep, 


taining 
thousand 
three hundred 
cattle and 
kinds of 
propor - 


neat 
other 
stock in 
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Wait Still Winthrop, chief justice of 
Massachusetts and a major general 
of the militia of that province. The 
island remained in the possession of 
direct descendants of Governor Win- 
throp until 1863, when the surviving 
Mr. 
Fox died in 1871, leaving two daugh- 


heirs sold it to Robert R. Fox. 


ters, Misses Faye and Bessie Fox. 
During their ownership many small 
plats of land were sold; but the prop- 
erty was practically intact when, in 

1889, it came into 
Ed- 


mund M. Fergu- 


the hands of 


son of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,wio 
conveyed an un- 
divided half to his 
Walton 


Ferguson oi 


brother, 


Stamford, Con- 
necticut. Unde- 
the firm name 


Ferguson they 
have largely de- 
veloped the re- 


sources of the 





tion.” Hay was 
the most profita- 
ble crop, and among other staples pro- 
duced were Saxony and merino wool, 
butter and cheese. The beef and mutton 
were rated of “superior quality and 
flavor,” and the total number of persons 
of all ages on the island was forty-five. 

At the death of Governor John 
Winthrop of Connecticut, the island 
passed from him to his eldest son, 
Major Fitz-John Winthrop, governor 
of Sterling Castle, a general in 
Monk’s army and governor of Con- 
necticut from 1698 until his death in 


1707. A later owner was his brother, 
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island, and are 
planning 

for its future prosperity. 

Fisher’s Island has had its marine 


gener 


ously 


tragedies—most sorrowful of all the 
wreck of the Atlantic in the year 1846. 
She left Allyn’s Point, on the Thames 
River, shortly after midnight on the 
morning of Thanksgiving Day. Soon 
after her departure, the wind shifted 
into the northwest and with 
great force. As she rounded Bart- 
lett’s Reef lightship off New London, 
heading westward for New York, an 
explosion occurred, disabling her and 
leaving her at the mercy of the gale. 


blew 
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Her anchors were cast overboard, but 
in spite of them she drifted slowly 
across Fisher’s Island Sound, toward 
the island rocks. All Thanksgiving 
Day she struggled with the storm, 
every hour bearing her stern fore- 
most nearer the sounding breakers. 
At half past four on the morning of 


FISHER’S 
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six 


them 
number of children. 
An eyewitness of the wreck, 
the pilots of the Mohican, a sister 
ship of the Allantic, 


were drowned, 
women and a 


among 
one of 


has_ recently 


written: “Never before and never 


since have I seen and I hope never to 


look upon such a sight as was the 
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Friday, November 27, a great wave 
carried her on the rocks, and almost 
immediately another billow lifted her 
high upon them. In five minutes she 
was in pieces, and her seventy or 
eighty passengers and crew were 
struggling with the sea. In the dark- 
ness and confusion no less than forty 


wreck of the Atlantic.” She seemed to 
have been ground into kindling wood, 
with the exception of the portion be- 
the “The 
moving of the wreckage,” he 

“and the finding of the bodies and 
parts of the bodies and the broken 
timbers has always been to me a most 


tween wheel-houses. re- 


says, 
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painful recollection. Never shall I for- 
get that sorrowful night when the 
Mohican arrived a the depot wharf 
in Norwich with the remains of those 
who perished in the wreck, and which 
were carried into the station to await 
the recognition of relatives and 
friends. Nor shall I forget the 
mournful tolling of the Aélantic’s bell, 
which was left so suspended that the 
rolling of the sea kept it constantly 
pealing a dirge, as if in memory of 
the dead.” There are many people 
still living in the near-by Connecticut 
villages who remember the dreadful 
knell of that far-off November day. 

Race Rock lightship now guards 
the fierce passageway of waters be- 
tween the west end of Fisher’s Island 
and Little Gull Island, though no 
lighthouse would have prevented the 
Thanksgiving catastrophe of fifty- 
five years ago. It was built by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, contractor, 
artist and author, who tells the story 
of its construction in “Caleb West.” 
The island is surrounded by light- 
houses and lightships. At the north 
are Bartlett’s Reef, New London, 
North Hummock, Noank, Stoning- 
ton and Latimer’s Reef; at the east, 
Watch Hill and Block Island; at the 
south, Montauk; and at the west, 
Little Gull and Race Rock. At night 
they flash their various signals over 
the dark sea, some white, some red, and 
though they are set to warn the 
mariner, on pleasant evenings they 
form a cheerful company. Whatever 
the weather, they burn warm and 
bright. They are the “lights along 
the shore that never grow dim.” 


The most important single in- 


dustry on Fisher’s Island is that of 
the Fisher's Island Brick Company. 
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The president of the company is Philip 
C. Dunford of New London. The 
capacity of the yards is sixteen million 
bricks annually, and the principal 
markets for this output are the cities 
of Providence, Pawtucket, Newport, 
Fall River and New Bedford, where it 
has gone into some of the finest mills 
and public buildings. The soil of 
Fisher’s Island is largely clay, and 
the deep pits of the brick company 
are an interesting sight. They are on 
the south side of the island and con- 
nected with the kilns on the north 
shore by a primitive track, along 
which patient mules draw diminutive 
clay-laden cars. 

The island is as well provided with 
shops as the ordinary community of 
equal numbers and has a non-sec- 
tarian chapel and an _ Episcopal 
church. There are sailboats to be 
rented, good roads for bicycling, the 
best of sea bathing in surf and still 
water, tennis and golf, and hotel ac- 
commodations as satisfactory as those 
of any other New England summer 
resort. Under the careful oversight 
of Messrs. Ferguson, everything is 
being done that can be done to make 
the island a desirable living place. It 
is bleak and breezy in winter; but 
there are those who like its windy 
January atmosphere. What if the 
north wind howls and the breaker 
cries on the reef, if the hearth is warm 
and the heart glad? With a book for 
company in the lonelier hours, a 
friend or two in the long evening, the 
city papers fresh every day the year 
round, a morning walk over the salt 
swept hills, the constant view of 
ocean, inlet and sound, the sight of 
the Connecticut shore, village dotted, 
on the horizon, the various tints of the 
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russet island, freedom from care and a 
tolerable conscience—with all these, 
life on Fisher’s Island in mid-winter 
is attractive enough. But it is in 
summer that it stirs itself and blos- 
soms into gayety. The Munnatawket 
brings trunks by the score, and the 
summer girl, fair creature of the sea- 
shore and mountains, is visible every- 
where. You meet her on horseback 
and a-wheel. She drives her pony cart 
along the leafy roads. She whirls in 
the gay cotillion and splashes in the 
foamy ocean. 

Fisher’s Island was the favorite 
hunting ground of the Pequot In- 
dians. They crossed the sound in 
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their birch canoes and 
gathered in happy idle- 


ness on its shore. They 
fished for perch in its 
lakes and hunted the 
smaller game in _ its 
thickets. Now it is 
given over the race that 
dispossessed the red 
man; but it is a pleasure 
ground still. It will 


never be a “day resort” 
for its owners are deter- 
mined to keep the ubiq- 
uitous excursionist away. 
They welcome the permanent cot- 
tager, the guest at the hotels and the 
transient visitor, but they will not tol- 
erate excursion steamers. The seeker 
for a healthful summer resort who 
has experienced annoyance from this 
rival class of pleasure seekers may be 
sure of finding at Fisher’s Island 
the congenial retirement he craves. 
Formed by nature to be the re- 
sort of those who are looking for 


health or enjoyment, and = fur- 
nished by man with many com- 
forts and conveniences, it will in 


time become one of the best known 
and most popular of American water- 
ing places. 























New Englanders in New York — 


By E. P. Powell 


NE of the very few pleasant 
things said of America by 
Mrs. Trollope is her en- 
thusiastic description of the 
Mohawk Valley, and Harriet Mar- 
tinea. was equally stirred by her pas- 
sage from Albany to Buffalo, in the 
thirties. The valley reaches from Al- 
bany exactly into the heart of New 
York State, and there it holds in its 
palm the city of Utica, and on the tips 
of its fingers Syracuse and countless 
villages. If we push westward, we 
come into that incomparable region of 
small lakes, that ends at the valley of 
the Genesee. Still a little farther, and 
we come to that magnificent waterfall, 
once the pride of the poets, but now 
doing the menial work of cities and 
farms; and cared for, it seems, main- 
ly as so much power. The world does 
not hold a more beautiful section than 
this which reaches from tidewater to 
the Great Lakes. 

The Indians understood that fact as 
well as their conquerers ; and the most 
enterprising tribes had taken posses- 
sion of the territory long before a 
white man had seen it. The Iro- 
quois, whose power, seriously crippled 
by wars with the French who battled 
with them on both sides of Lake On- 
tario and the St. Lawrence, had been 
somewhat restored by the admission 
of kindred tribes from the south, were 
firmly established throughout the en- 
tire region, before the English came 
seriously into conflict with them. 


During the French and Indian War a 
fort had been erected in the centre of 
this section, and another, called Fort 
Stanwix, was built by the English in 
1758. ‘The first of these, old Fort 
Schuyler, became the nucleus of what 
is now the city of Utica; while around 
the other gathered a small settlement 
which gradually grew into a village, 
which took the ambitious name of 
Rome. The Oneidas, partly owing to 
these forts, really in their territory, 
partly owing to the influence of Mis- 
sionary Kirkland, held their fealty 
firmly to the colonists during the Rev- 
olution. Kirkland always spoke of 
them as the noblest of the Six Nations. 
They were certainly less treacherous, 
and more amenable to civilization than 
their comrades. They were known as 
the tribe of the Upright Stone. This 
stone was their national altar, around 
which they gathered once a year for 
religious rites and worship. 

Previous to the Revolution, the 
Mohawk Valley had been occupied by 
acolony of Germans, who had been 
sent to this country by Queen Anne. 
Apart from these settlers, who occu- 
pied as far as Herkimer, civilization as 
developed by white men was marked 
only by Fort Stanwix and Fort 
Schuyler, until 1776. At that date 
seven young men, of as many different 
families, came from Plymouth, Con- 
necticut, as soldiers, and were for a 
time stationed at the two forts. They 
seem to have been able to make ex- 
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cursions through the adjacent coun- 
try; for when they returned to Con- 
necticut at the close of the war, they 
carried back such glowing accounts 
of the fertility and the beauty of the 
land, that they kindled a great en- 
thusiasm for pioneering. 

In the fall of 1784 Hugh White, 
also from Connecticut, built him a 
house not far from Fort Schuyler, 
and began clearing the forest. He 
was a man of remarkable qualities, in- 
tellectual as well as physical, and his 
family still remains, increasing in each 
generation, to the present day. In the 
fall of 1786, a little band of settlers, 
led by Moses Foot, reached the spot 
which is now called Clinton. Like the 
Indians themselves he was a splendid 
sample of manhood, six feet tall, and 
as full of endurance as he was of cour- 
age and self reliance, was a born lead- 
er, and his talent was constantly called 
into action, during the trying days 
when there was shortage of food and 
question of safety, both from wild 
animals and wilder neighbors. Hugh 
White was a fair match for Foot; and 
both were much admired by the In- 
dians for their physical prowess. In 
a wrestling match, White threw the 
bully of the Oneidas, nearly crushing 
the life out of him, while Foot, when 
attacked by an Indian chief, gave him 
a blow which nearly ended his 
career. 

Another pioneer, James Bronson, 
reached the locality the following 
February. The latter spent his first 
night under the roots of an upturned 
hemlock, on the site now occupied by 
the village park. Other settlers began 
to pour in, steadily and in increasing 
numbers, from the Connecticut hive. 
There was nothing inappropriate in 
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calling one of the earliest hamlets New 
Hartford; for the whole section might 
have been well named New Connecti- 
cut. In the winter of 1795, seven 
hundred sleighs loaded with furniture 
and human beings passed through Al- 
bany, inside of three days; and so 
steady was the stream that between 
sunrise and sunset of February 28th, 
five hundred teams were counted mov- 
ing westward. 

In 1799 President Dwight of Yale 
College made a trip through this sec- 
tion for his health, and wrote of it 
that the soil was of the best quality; 
while of Clinton he said that the loca- 
tion was exceedingly beautiful. 

DeWitt Clinton, afterwards Gover- 
nor Clinton, wrote in 1810, “The 
worst lands in this western country 
are nearly equal to the best in the At- 
lantic parts of the state.” Of the three 
valleys that cut down through New 
York State—the Hudson at the east— 
the Oriskany in the middle—and the 
Genesee in the west—the Genesee is 
the richest for wheat, the Hudson for 
scenic beauty and river commerce; 
but the Oriskany surpasses them both 
in its garden-like scenery, seeming 
made for homes and eternal peace. 
Charming hills on both sides peep at 
each other, across an ever-varying 
valley, that opens to the north, and 
drains its waters into the Mohawk. 
It is no wonder that Moses Foot and 
Hugh White soon found themselves 
very far from alone, dwelling among 
these beautiful slopes, and ploughing 
the banks of these winding creeks. . 
Dominie Kirkland had been on haid, 
preparing the way, by converting to 
Christian tenets quite a following of 
the Oneidas. His most noble convert 
was Sconondoah, an Indian possessed 
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of heroic qualities, moral and intel- 
lectual as well as physical. He stood 
six feet and four inches, and as an 
orator was hardly matched by any 
Anglo-Saxon of that day. He was 
not the only good Indian, but the evil 
disposed were sufficiently abundant to 
make property unsafe, and to keep the 
pioneers constantly watchful for their 
personal safety. 

To build the houses of the first set- 
tlers crotched stakes were driven into 
the ground with poles laid across for 
rafters, and sided as well as roofed 
with bark. Ludim Blodget began a 
log house in 1786, which was the 
boast of the whole country for many 
years; “For it looked like a mansion 
to those who were living in bark 
tents.” 

The first white woman to join the 
colony was Mrs. Solomon Hovey. 
Her first home was made in a log 
house, where she had the only pantry 
and the only clothes-press in the set- 
tlement—made of a hollow basswood 
log. These huge trees sometimes at- 
tained a diameter of seven or eight 
feet, and were not infrequently hol- 
low; a peculiarity made use of by 
bears as well as by human beings. 
Such trees were also very often 
the homes of bees, with enormous 
storage of honey. The first religious 
services were held in an unfinished 
house of Captain Foot; the sermon, in 
lack of a preacher, being read by one 
of the lay settlers. The clearing of 
the land was made as rapidly as pos- 
sible—almost altogether with oxen, 
until the close of the century. Fields 
of corn and yellow pumpkins and 
beans filled up the openings. The In- 
dians, especially the Oneidas and 
Senecas, were good gardeners; and 


had large orchards, some of them con- 
taining as many as fifteen hundred ap- 
ple trees, planted as we plant our 
groves and never as our orchards are 
planted, in rows. 

When the settlers numbered about 
twenty families, it was discovered 
that all the land which they occupied, 
was part of a tract, which, in 1770, 
had been granted to a certain Daniel 
Coxe; and that this land was subject 
to a quit-rent, to be paid at the rate of 
two shillings and sixpence annually, 
per hundred acres. In the summer of 
1788 Captain Foot went to Philadel- 
phia, and succeeded in purchasing all 
the land on which they had settled. 
They were now ready to name the lit- 
tle spot of ground which held their 
encampment; and this was done in 
honor of George Clinton, Governor 
of the State, and afterwards Vice- 
president of the United States. 

Hugh White had in the meanwhile 
gathered about himself several fami- 
lies, and was making a splendid fight 
with adverse conditions. The set- 
tlement about Fort Schuyler had al- 
ready taken the name of Utica; and 
that about Fort Stanwix that of Rome. 
These classical cognomens were scat- 
tered all about the new settlements. 
The name of Utica is said to have been 
chosen by lot. Some of the inhabi- 
tants, discussing the matter at Bagg’s 
Tavern, decided upon the plan of 
each one writing a name and dropping 
it in a hat, the first name to be drawn 
to be adopted; and this was writ- 
ten by a noted scholar, Erastus 
Clark. This classical drift of the 
early settlers was well sustained by 
the first newspaper, entitled Cato’s 
Patrol. A newspaper was started in 
New Hartford as early as 1794; but it 
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was transferred to Utica when that 
village began to take precedence in 
growth of population. Utica, in 
1802, is reported by Rev. John Taylor 
as being composed of very discordant 
material. He says: “Here may be 
found people of ten or twelve different 
nations, and of all religions and sects.” 
He was quite as much disturbed with 
the character of settlers to the north 
of Utica; but of Clinton he said that 
the people were the “most harmonious 
and pious” of any in the northern 
part of the state. It is evident that 
New England was sending out not 
only some of her best citizens, but 
some that she could cheerfully 
spare. 

the mother 
states, especially from Connecticut, 
came at first with only an impulse to 
seek out new and rich farm lands 
until the year 1800, when the Seneca 
Turnpike Co. was organized to build 
a great highway through the centre of 
the state, westward. 

As soon as possible the New Eng- 
landers supplemented the use of oxen 
with horses. As the woods were cut 
away, pasturage became excellent, 
and the increase of cattle was very 
rapid. Travelling with horses was, 
however, for a long while, at a dis- 
count, owing to the wretched condi- 
About 1800 
two of the Clinton settlers started for 
Albany on foot, and two others on 
horseback ; those on foot were the first 
to reach their destination. The roads 
were for the most part, in wet 
weather, sloughs, and during all sea- 
sons scarcely passable, until the build- 
ing of the great turnpike. This turn- 
pike still exists, and is the basis of 
road improvement now going on. 


The overflow from 


tion of the highways. 
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In 1824 the Erie Canal had reached 
Utica, on its way to connect the Great 
Lakes with tide water at Albany. For 
several years the bed of this canal was 
used as a highway for the inflowing 
New Englanders. Hundreds of teams 
were constantly following this track, 
as far as the centre of the state; while 
some of them pushed on with the canal 
into the western section, taking up 
their homes in what are now Monroe 
and Wayne counties. Politics always 
came next to religion in a New Eng- 
land settlement. The political drift 
set in very strongly in favor of the 
new Republican party; and Jefferson 
had as warm friends in Central New 
York as he had in Virginia. But the 
establishment of cotton mills created 
a strong protective sentiment, which 
for a time dominated the political at- 
mosphere. We find it recorded that 
during the earlier stages of the strug- 
gie for high tariff, New York mills 
were prominent in demanding some- 
thing better than Mr. Madison was 
willing to aliow. The first State 
Nominating Convention ever held in 
New York met in Utica, in 1824, 
when it nominated DeWitt Clinton for 
Governor—the man to whom, more 
than any other, the people owe inter- 
nal improvement, and the right to call 
this the Empire State. A house in 
the outskirts of Utica is still shown 
where Washington passed a night; 
and in 1825 General LaFayette en- 
tered the growing village, and received 
an enthusiastic welcome. A few years 
later Uticans sent him one thousand 
dollars, to be distributed among the 
sufferers in the Polish wars. 

Central New York did not escape 
complications with Slavery. Slaves 
seem to have been brought into this 
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section with some of the earlier set- 
tlers, and I can remember Old Kate, 
the last one of these, who was freed 
in 1827. Utica was the scene of a 
famous mob, gathered to prevent the 
organization of a State Anti-Slavery 
Society, in the year 1834, or possibly 
a year later. The Abolitionists, head- 
ed by Alvan Stewart, and Beriah 
Green, were gathered in the Bleeker 
Street church, and had just drawn up 
a constitution, when the mob, led by 
merchants and lawyers, who had 
closed their stores and offices for the 
purpose, broke in upon them, and 
drove them out of doors. Stewart, 
who was a giant in build, had his coat 
torn off his back; but as he stood on 
the sidewalk he pulled the Constitu- 
tion out of his shirt front, swung it 
over his head, and cried ‘Thank God 
we have got the Constitution yet.” 
Gerrit Smith, the wealthiest young 
man in New York State, had been 
drawn to the meeting from curiosity ; 
but when the mob broke in, he was 
roused, as Wendell Phillips was by 
the Boston mob; and from that day he 
became one of the leading Abolition- 
ists of the country. He invited the 
delegates to hold their Convention at 
his home in Peterboro, some twenty- 
five miles away. They reached the 
hospitable residence over terrible 
roads, and were not gathered together 
before daylight the next morning. Am 
underground railroad was promptly 
established, with one station at the 
house of my own father, John Powell, 
and the freedom of white people to 
hold conventions and of negroes to run 
away from slavery was settled at the 
same time. Slaveholders occasional- 
ly reached Central New York, in 
search of their two-legged property ; 


but they never succeeded in carrying 
back a single victim. After the mob, 
one fugitive slave was arrested in 
Utica, but another mob broke into the 
court room, carried off the black fel- 
low, set him on the underground rail- 
road and shipped him to Canada, to 
Rey. Dr. Wilson, who had his station 
at Windsor. 

The Indiaus still constituted the 
larger part of the population, at the 
opening of the roth century. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War the Onei- 
das, as we have seen, had been loyal 
to the Americans and there was a 
spirit of good will existing between 
these people and the whites. But 
about 1820 the pressure of white pop- 
ulation began to be seriously felt by 
the Indians and a movement west- 
ward was started, which carried the 
majority to Green Bay, Wis. They 
are thriving at that point, at the pres- 
ent day. While preaching in Chicago, 
a most charmingly dressed and in- 
telligent looking woman entered my 
church, and took her place among my 
auditors; after service she introduced 
herself as the Queen of the Oneidas, 
and she showed herself to be a woman 
of intelligence and education. 

The state had been found, by 
the census of 1820, to have already 
taken the lead of all the rest in popu- 
lation. During thirty years there had 
been an increase of over thirteen hun- 
dred thousand ; nearly two-thirds from 
New England. As the Canal was not 
finished until 1825, it is clear that the 
great migration was not due altogether 
to that highway—at that time consid- 
ered a royal method of travel. The 
first cotton mills, for which Central 
New York has long been famous, 
were established by Dr. Seth Capron 
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and Benjamin S. Walcott, in 1808. 
The power loom for weaving was in- 
troduced into this country in 1812, 
and first used in Massachusetts,— 
where its process was kept as a secret. 
Some shrewd New Englander dis- 
covered the secret, and coming to 
Whitestown, started a power loom in 
1817. In 1809 the Manhattan Bank 
of New York started a branch in 
Utica; and a local bank, still in exist- 
tence, was established in 1812. By 
this time Utica was demonstrating its 
advantages of location and rapidly be- 
coming the leading social centre. 
During all this time New England 
was pouring into the older parts of 
the state as well as the newer. More 
particularly Long Island had _ re- 
ceived a very large New England 
population. All the counties east of 
the Hudson River secured large ac- 
cessions, especially from Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. Governor 
Tompkins and Judge Kent were of 
New England parentage. The over- 
flow became so large that the antece- 
dent Dutch settlers became very jeal- 
ous and indignant. In the early part 
of the 19th century there was no word 
more unpopular in the Mohawk vallev 
than Yankee, and it was generally 
conjoined with a coarse epithet. 
When this migration began, there 
were but two counties along the line 
of march; Albany County had ex- 
tended to the bounds of the Province, 
—until Tryon County was erected 
from the western part. The name 
Tryon was soon changed to Mont- 
gomery, and then the county of Her- 
kimer was carved out of that, as early 
as 1791. Once more the county of 
Herkimer was divided, and parts of it 
were named Oneida and Chenango. 
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Monroe County, still farther to the 
west, was constituted in 1821, and 
rapidly filled, not only with New Eng- 
landers, but with those in the central 
part of the State who were ready to try 
a second venture. Many of the set- 
tlers in Oneida were ready to pull up 
stakes, and try their chances deeper 
in the wilderness. In the same way, 
by 1840, the overflow was moving 
farther west into Michigan. In 1860 
that noble principality, surrounded by 
the great western lakes, held a pop- 
ulation largely constituted of immi- 
grants from New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts; but there were many 
more who had first settled in New 
York and then pushed on into the 
farther west. 

The church and the school came 
with the very first settlers. They were 
inseparable parts of any community 
consisting of New Englanders. The 
present Presbyterian church in New 
Hartford was organized in 1791; but 
was on the Congregational basis for 
many years. As there were no 
churches in the vicinity, from which 
a Council could be called for the or- 
dination of the pastor, the services 
took place in Connecticut, to which 
mother home a committee went, on a 
long winter’s journey. An Episcopal 
church was formed as early as 1797 
in the town of Paris, while a Baptist 
was organized in Sangerfield in 1898; 
and the earliest Unitarian was organ- 
ized in Trenton about 1805. A Meth- 
edist church appeared in Rome 2. 
early as 1799, but for the most part all 
of our pioneers were organized on the 
New England basis of Congregation- 
alism. The democracy of this church 
suited the exigencies of the case. In 
November, 1788, Rev. Samuel Eels, 
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from Connecticut, came to Clinton, 
where he baptized one adult and 
twenty-two children, and drew up a 
church covenant which was broad 
enough to satisfy nearly all persons 
who believed in a Christian religion ; 
it was too broad to satisfy a few of 
the ultra orthodox. A few years later 
Rev. Dr. Edwards, a son of the fa- 
mous Jonathan, organized a church 
in Clinton, but took care to displace 
the liberal creed with one harsh 
enough to satisfy his father. A Cath- 
olic church was organized in Utica in 
1819. As early as this date the Uni- 
versalists had held meetings, and, I 
think, had an organization in Clinton. 
This made very nearly the complete 
church circle. Rev. Samuel Kirkland, 
the missionary, was a man of broad 
sympathies, and was heard with glad- 
ness everywhere. His Indian disci- 
ple and friend, Sconondoah, gave his 
life to the most consecrated work 
among his tribesmen; but he was not 
the only Indian who was occasionally 
heard to preach the Gospel. Rev. 
Samson Occum was a regularly or- 
dained minister of the Mohegans. 
This was a remnant of a Massachu- 
setts tribe, that had been invited by the 
Oneidas to make their home with 
them. The Brothertown Indians 
were made up of other remnants from 
New Jersey, New England and Long 
Island, who were given lands by the 
Oneidas. Rev. Occum was well ed- 
ucated and brought to the vicinity 
about two hundred Mohegans and 
Narragansetts from Massachusetts. 
A curious development of this com- 
plex settlement of red men, led to the 
appointment, by the whites, of an at- 
torney for the Brothertown and 
Stockbridge contingents, and another 
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for the Oneidas. Beside these, official 
peacemakers were appointed by the 
governor from among the Indians, 
whose office was much like that of 
Justice of the Peace among the whites. 
As early as 1793, Kirkland had 
secured a charter for an_ institu- 
tion, in which he hoped to in- 
struct the young Indians, not only in 
Christian morals, but in the mathe- 
matics and sciences taught in the 
academies. This school in later years 
became Hamilton College. Mr. Kirk- 
land’s effort, at the very outset, met 
with the heartiest sympathy of Wash- 
ington, Steuben, and others; but for 
some reason the college was named 
after Alexander Hamilton, who cer- 
tainly gave nothing to its foundings, 
unless it might be kindly words. 
The poplar trees that form an av- 
enue to the college were a part of 
the importation of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, but his name has never been 
associated with the work there. 
The buildings were erected, how- 
ever, mainly through the generous 
contribution of the common people. 
Lumber, stones, hardware, labor 
were cheerfully contributed, as each 
one had ability to cast in his mite. 
One farmer contributed one hun- 
dred cords of wood; all of which he 
cut with his own hands, drew to 
market and turned over the results 
to Kirkland. This eminent divine, 
who died in 1808, lived long enough 
to discover that he could not in- 
duce the Indians to take a white 
man’s education. Sconondoah lived 
eight years longer than his teacher. 
The Yankee farmer who came out 
of Connecticut to New York was a 
curious product. His whole make- 


up was much after the style of the 
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modern department store. He had 
in him capabilities for working in al- 
most any direction, which were 
trained in boyhood. He was not 
only a good farmer, but could also do 
a great deal besides tilling the soil; 
in fact nearly everything demanded 
by a compact social organism. The 
Connecticut boy was taught not on- 
ly the multiplication table, but how 
to make shoes, and patch or tap a 
boot. He could build a house; shoe 
a horse; conduct a prayer meeting; 
butcher hogs; teach a school; mend 
clocks and umbrellas, and help his 
wife at all sorts of domestic duties. 
It was a rare case where he had not 
done most of these things. The 
woman could spin home-grown 
wool; and she could knit or weave 
her own yarn into a stout cloth; 
she could run an anti-slavery sew- 
ing society, or dip candles; make 
soap, and the most delicious pies 
and puddings from beans, potatoes, 
wild plums or pumpkins. The 
pumpkin pie was born in Connecti- 
cut; but it was an inseparable part 
of New England life, and was to be 
found in Central New York in a 
perfection such as these modern 
days cannot reproduce. The house- 
wife of those days never measured 
her ingredients, but compounded 
them by instinct. She would have 
despised a cook book as an imper- 
tinence. 

Of those who settled Central New 
York, there was hardly one who 
could not read and write; and most 
of them were keen debaters of all 
that was going on. Unfortunately 
most that was going on was theolog- 
ical hair-splitting. After sermon not 
a man, nor woman but knew the 
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main points of the somewhat pro- 
tracted discourse, and went home to 
discuss the soundness of the preach- 
er. There was, however, consid- 
erable free-thought in the air; 
although Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts knew as yet very little of the 
bold skepticism and independence of 
thought, which characterized Jeffer- 
son, Madison and many more of the 
Virginia leaders. It is impossible 
ever to settle the question as to who 
first conceived the great thoughts 
that were worked out during these 
early days. Most of the pioneers 
were men of brain; and their condi- 
tions, so thoroughly novel and start- 
ling, made of them practical dream- 
ers. The origin of the Erie Canal is 
sometimes attributed to Governor 
Clinton; sometimes to the engineer 
Geddes; and is claimed also by sev- 
eral others. It is interesting in set- 
tling such a question to discover 
that, as early as 1792, the project of 
uniting the great Lakes with tide 
water was projected. This was long 
before any one anticipated that the 
dream could be realized. A certain 
Doctor Van der Kemp wrote this 
prophetic outlook: “You may see 
here communication by water car: 
riage, open between the most distant 
parts of this extensive common- 
wealth. Fort Stanwix must become 
a staple place for the commodities 
of the West; and Old Fort Schuyler, 
nearly the central spot of inter- 
course between the North and the 
West, transformed into an opulent 
mercantile city—when the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife shall be re- 
placed by the sickle of the farmer 
and the pencil of the artist; and 
the wigwam by marble palaces. Dig 
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canals through your western coun- 
try. Dare only to undertake the en- 
terprise, and I will warrant success. 
Give me the disposal of fifty New 
York purses, and I will do what 
others promise, in florid speeches; I 
will go to the water-nymph Erie; 
and will train a beautiful curve, 
through which her ladyship shall be 
compelled to pay of her tribute, to 
the ocean, through the Genesee 
country.” Even this document im- 
plies something preceding—probably 
the expressed wishes of the mer- 
chants of New York. The Canal, 
however, was compelled to wait un- 
til DeWitt Clinton begun the exca- 
vation on July 4, 1817. I have in 
my possession a pitcher which com- 
memorates its completion in 1825, 
the inscription on which speaks of 
Utica as “a leading village in west- 
ern New York. 

The Yankee has been called the 
man with “brains in his hands as 
well as in his head;” our fathers 
could not otherwise have won tie 
day against the wilderness and the 
savage. Fifty centuries of brain 
history was in his plough—although 
still made of wood, and one thou- 
sand centuries had concentrated in 
the steel-bladed axe. With these he 
subdued the forest, and brought 
wealth out of an untutored soil. 
Hunting for relics of the past, with 
which to celebrate Old Home Week, 
we found last summer, no less than 
three wooden ploughs, which had been 
brought from Connecticut over a 
hundred years ago; but still in good 
preservation. Beside these, there 
were foot stoves, such as our 
mothers carried, to make endurable 


fireless churches and long sermons; 
Dutch ovens, and earthenware; old 
books, and countless implements of 
peace and of war, sufficient to fill 
a museum. We purpose to build, as 
a permanent home for these relics, 
a very substantial log house, which 
shall be as near fireproof as possible. 
Old Home Week was another in- 
vasion of New England, reaching us 
in 1902, and celebrated with an en- 
thusiasm not one whit less hearty 
than that which kindled the beacon 
fires in New Hampshire, Maine, 
Vermont and Massachusetts. We 
are beginning to look upon those 
pioneer days with tenderness and 
reverence. Nearly four hundred old 
residents of the Town of Kirkland 
alone came back last year, to cele- 
brate Old Home Week. We shall 
not let the past be forgotten, while 
we build a nobler future. The 
Sacred Stone of the Oneidas has its 
place in our Forest Hill Cemetery; 
while the first orchard planted by 
white men (by Kirkland, aided by 
Sconondoah) is my own property. 
Four of the old trees, planted in a 
clearing of the wilderness in 1791 
are still full of strength and bearing 
heavy crops. 

Men do not write history; they 
make it. Written records are most- 
ly lies; deeds, hewed into shape, 
and ploughed into the land, are the 
real facts. Central New York is it- 
self history. No more lovely spot 
did nature ever make than this, and 
nowhere has man’s work been more 
thoughtful and prudential than here, 
—the site which the sons of the Puri- 
tans selected as their first lodging 
place outside of New England. 








An Automobile Incident 


By Emilia Elliot 


HE Rev. Howard Heading 

ushered his senior deacon 

out with great dignity. He 

was frowning, and his lips 
twitched in a way that showed much 
inward disturbance of mind. The 
final, complaisant wag of the deacon’s 
head, his insistent—“for your good, 
sir, so you won’t take offence” —add- 
ed fuel to the fire. It took three- 
quarters of an hour’s steady pacing 
of the tiny study, to restore the Rev. 
Howard to a condition even remote- 
ly bordering on calmness. To re- 
turn to his half finished sermon was 
impossible; catching up his hat, he 
went out for a walk. 

Born and bred on a western ranch, 
educated at one of the smaller, in- 
land colleges, where poverty and shy- 
ness had both combined to shut him 
out from the few gayeties of the place, 
his new prominence as pastor of the 
church in Edgewater, the strict ac- 
count kept of his goings out and com- 
ings in, caused him continual surprise 
and annoyance. He was a big, good- 
looking fellow, rather prone, perhaps, 
to take himself too seriously—but then 
he was very young; an earnest, con- 
scientious worker, a writer and 
preacher of very good sermons; al- 
together a most promising young 
parson, also, it must be owned, a bit 
headstrong and hot-tempered. 

On the whole Edgewater approved 
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of its new minister; his vigor and en- 
thusiasms were in welcome contrast 
to the slower, more conservative meth- 
ods of his predecessor, old Dr. Har- 
per, who had been with them for near- 
ly half a century and had died in 
harness. One special claim the Rev. 
Howard had upon their good-will, he 
was not only unmarried but not even 
engaged, and Edgewater was rich in 
“girls” of all ages. 

Three miles from the village, nes- 
tling among the dunes, was a long 
straggling house, called The Gables, 
the one summer home in the neigh- 
borhood. Before the coming of the 
Rev. Howard, Edgewater had been 
frankly proud of this link with the 
great and giddy world; which it was 
the fashion to disclaim against in 
public and wonder about in private. 

But now— 

Twice, had the Rev. Howard been 
seen issuing from those doors of fash- 
ion; thrice, had he been seen stopping 
on the street, to hold converse with its 
owner, talking with a most unneces- 
sary eagerness, smiling with deplora- 
ble levity. Edgewater rose in arms. 
The Rev. Howard, young, inexperi- 
enced, impulsive, must be warned, 
reasoned with. Not that Edgewater 
knew any harm of the pretty mistress 
of The Gables ; it considered her frivo- 
lous and worldly-minded, and though 
a good, well-balanced husband was, 
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no doubt, the thing most to be desired 
for her, Edgewater’s benevolence did 
not extend to the point of sacrificing 
their minister, nor their own various 
and individual desires. While for a 
country minister’s wife what choice 
more absurd! Could Edgewater only 
have realized that, as yet, the Rev. 
Howard had given scarce a thought to 
matrimony—certainly not in connec- 
tion with Miss Murray, the little lady 
at The Gables—much worry and dis- 
appointment might have been averted. 
Deacon Potts, urged thereto by his 
wife—their five daughters being still 
in a state of single blessedness—would 
not have made that afternoon call 
upon his pastor; the Rev. Howard 
would have calmly and contentedly 
finished his sermon, instead of rushing 
wildly out for a walk. 

And then— 

“Be firm’, Mrs. Potts had com- 
manded, as her reluctant spouse set 
forth. 

The deacon had been firm, helped 
on by the secret knowledge that his 
visit was most unwelcome. Resistance 
was ever a powerful factor in keeping 
Deacon Potts at any thing. He was 
the champion stump rooter of the dis- 
trict. 

“Aye, I stuck to my colors”, the 
deacon said to himself, as he walked 
down the street. “So, for that mat- 
ter, did the parson”, he chuckled 
dryly. Deacon Potts liked grit in men 
—and stumps. 

The Rev. Howard’s rapid, impa- 
tient walk took him far out on the 
lonely sea road, a long firm stretch, 
bounded on one side by broad silent 
fields, on the other by the low irregu- 
lar sand dunes, broken here and there, 
giving glimpses of the wide beach 


and dancing ocean beyond. At last, 
tired out, he turned homewards. Be- 
fore long, a whirring sort of sound 
made him step to one side, a smile 
lighting up his sober face. Edgewater 
had grown accustomed to Miss Mur- 
ray’s automobile—but it had never 
ceased to disapprove. 

Miss Murray brought her vehicle to 
a standstill. “Good afternoon, Mr. 
Heading,” she said, “mayn’t I give 
you a lift into town?” 

The Rev. Howard courteously de- 
clined. He preferred walking. It 
wasn’t exactly the truth, and the min- 
isterial conscience protested. 

“It’s just the day for riding, there’s 
no motion equal to it. Do come.” 
Miss Murray leaned forward. She was 
looking wonderfully pretty, in her 
smart coat and trim cap. The Rev. 
Howard looked, and bade defiance to 
Deacon Potts, and all his abettors. 
“Thank you, I believe I will accept 
your kind invitation,” he said, “I have 
had considerable curiosity, as to the 
running of these affairs.” Which 
again was not the precise reason, and 
once more that poor astonished con- 
science protested. 

“Is it well to ride about alone?” he 
asked, as they started. 

“T usually bring Matthews, to com- 
fort Aunt Anne, but he had to go to 
town, and no one else here, besides 
myself, understands the thing. I’m 
an old hand now, and I couldn’t give 
up my spin. Aunt Anne absolutely 
refused to trust herself to my tender 
mercies”, Miss Murray explained. 

“Tsn’t this better than walking?” 
she added, “Better, even, than writing 
sermons?” 

They were speeding smoothly 
along, the sea-breeze in their faces; 
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the sky was radiantly blue, with soft 
clusters of fleecy white clouds here 
and there. A new joy in mere living 
filled the Rev. Howard’s whole being. 
Life, all at once, seemed full of un- 
known, unsounded, wonderful possi- 
bilities. There was a ring good to 
hear in his voice, as he answered, 
“It’s glorious.” 

In his. quick, comprehensive glance, 
his companion felt herself included in 
the sum total, going to make up that 
glorious. 

She laughed gayly—she had a 
charming laugh—“I knew you'd 
like it.” 

The Rev. Howard thought savage- 
ly of Deacon Potts. What right had 
any man to sit in judgment on a 
woman so frank and unassuming. 
She might be less grave than Edge- 
water approved of, but it was the 
light-hearted gayety of one who had 
never known care nor trouble. Her 
deeper nature had never been called 
into play. He was her pastor, for the 
time being ; she should have the ben- 
efit of his ministrations; his inter- 
course with her should be largely 
professional; possibly, in the few 
brief conversations they had held 
hitherto, he had allowed her to take 
the lead too exclusively. That 
should be changed now; he would 
indicate at once the line they were 
to follow. His smile, as he turned 
towards her, was the one with which 
he was wont to greet truants from 
the Sunday-school: an admirable 
mixture of gentle reproof and kind- 
ly reassurance. 

“T have not seen you at church 
lately”, he remarked gravely. 

‘Have you seen me there at all?” 

“T—I fear not.” 
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“Though of course that would not 
prove anything ; you might easily have 
overlooked me.” 

“Overlooked you! No indeed”, the 
Rev. Howard spoke with quite unnec- 
essary emphasis. Miss Murray’s 
brown eyes danced demurely. 

“Do you never get tired of preach- 
ing sermons?” she asked, with child- 
like frankness. 

“Not so long as they are needed. I 
feel almost inclined to preach one 
now.” 

“Please don’t! I don’t like sermons 
—nor ministers—as a rule, of course 
there are exceptions.” Zeal for his 
profession required the Rev. Howard 
to promptly inquire if he were among 
the latter? 

“T am not sure that I have quite de- 
cided.” 

“You might give the subject your 
immediate consideration.” 

“Suppose my decision were to be 
unfavorable ?” 

“A woman’s decision does not al- 
together resemble the laws of the 
Medes and Persians.” 

The Rev. Howard was conscious 
that this conversation was hardly upon 
those lines laid down in his own mind, 
conscious, too, that somehow he- 
didn’t care. 

Miss Murray found him very com- 
panionable. It was a great pity he 
should be buried alive in such a place 
as Edgewater. He should have a jolly 
time, for once, at least. Her powers 
of pleasing being neither few, nor 
mean, he did have a good time. The 
only drawback was the rapid rate at 
which they were moving. Nearer and 
nearer grew the village. 

The Rev. Howard made a strong 
effort—“I think you may put me down 
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here,” he said, as they reached a lane 
leading to the main street, “I have a 
call or two to make, in this vicinity.” 

“You won’t come on to The Gables 
and have tea?” Miss Murray asked 
hospitably. 

“Not to-day, thank you”, he replied. 

Miss Murray proceeded to bring the 
automobile to a halt, at the spot men- 
tioned; with an air of cool unconcern 
it paid not the slightest heed to her 
endeavors, continuing bravely on its 
glad career. 

“T can’t stop it”, she exclaimed 
anxiously. 

Under her direction, the Rev. 
Howard made an equally futile ef- 
fort. 

On down the main street they rode; 
Miss Murray giving her attention to 
steering, the Rev. Howard trying to 
appear unconscious of the many pairs 
of eyes following them. Past Deacon 
Potts, on his way to the post-office; 
past Mrs. Potts, ambling slowly home 
from sewing-meeting; past the five 
Misses Potts, armed with bags of 
patch-work, and quick to send re- 
proachful glances after their delin- 
quent pastor who surely would have 
been much better employed reading 
aloud to his faithful workers from the 
edifying life of some missionary, than 
riding round the country with silly 
city girls. Past, sooner or later, the 
majority of the Rev. Howard’s parish- 
ioners; who would seem to have 
chosen this particular afternoon for a 
general taking of their walks abroad. 

Once, twice, three times Edge- 
water was greeted with the sight of 
the two rushing along without re- 
regard for the lives or limbs of other 
folks, as Mrs. Potts indignantly de- 
clared. 


Then the Rev. Howard made a sug- 
gestion—“If you don’t mind, Miss 
Murray, I would propose a more re- 
tired road.” 

“T’ve been hoping to get it under 
control”, she answered apologetically, 
and turned into a lane running in- 
land. “I’m awfully sorry, Mr. Head- 
ing. There’s no use going up to The 
Gables—it won’t stop now till it’s 
run down.” 

The Rev. Howard gave a quick 
laugh: “It’s quite exciting, I never 
had a real adventure before—I mean 
of this kind. Of course as a boy, on 
the ranch, 1 was always getting into 
tight places.” 

“Edgewater must seem very nar- 
row, after the ranch and the West.” 

“It’s a little cramping at times.” 

On they rode, skirting the village in 
all possible directions. Suddenly the 
Rev. Howard gave an exclamation of 
dismay; it was Thursday, the night 
for the regular weekly prayer-meet- 
ing. He had been specially urgent on 
Sunday, in his appeal for a prompt 
and full attendance. 

“Miss Murray,” he said, “if you'll 
run this heathenish contrivance round 
to my place I’ll make a jump for it. I 
simply must go to that meeting.” 

“And leave me alone? I can’t 
jump.” 

The Rev. Howard sank back, “I 
beg your pardon.” 

“It can’t be time yet; perhaps it will 
run down before then.” 

“It’s half-past six, the meeting 
opens at seven. This is an ‘early can- 
dle light’ village.” 

“I wish you’d talk to me”, Miss 
Murray complained, after some mo- 
ments of silence. 

“T was thinking.” 
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“I’m afraid that dreadful Deacon 
Potts will read you a lecture for this. 
You must send him to me. I saw him 
going into your house this afternoon 
he looked horridly grim.” 

“He came on business, something 
rather out of his line.” 

Miss Murray laughed: “I never will 
forget the look on his wife’s face, 
when we passed her a while ago. I 
don’t know which of us she meant 
that glare for; it was ample enough 
for both.” 

“You are entirely welcome to my 
share”, the Rev. Howard assured her. 

“Listen!” Miss Murray held up a 
hand. 

“The church bell”, her companion 
said. 

She could not help another laugh 
at his tone. “Think of those poor 
wondering people waiting patiently 
there while their pastor is automo- 
biling with an wunregenerate out- 
sider.” 

The Rev. Howard made a gesture 
of impatience. 

“We might run back and forth in 
front of the church,” Miss Murray 
observed, “you could give out the 
hymns then.” 

At half-past seven they were still 
going. At eight o’clock, as the little 
band of church goers came down the 
steps, an automobile containing two 
people passed. The summer twilight 
had faded, and it was dark in the 
outer lanes now. Twenty minutes 
later the automobile came to a stop at 
the lower end of the village. The Rev. 
Howard jumped out, giving a hand to 
Miss Murray. 

She refused his offer to get a team; 
she would much rather walk home. 
A tearful Aunt Anne met them; a 
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brisk fire burned at one end of the 
broad entrance hall, the tea table 
drawn up before it, for the nights at 
Edgewater are generally cool enough 
to make a fire welcome. 

The Rev. Howard accepted the of- 
fered refreshment gratefully ; his com- 
panion in the late little incident, sank 
back in her chair, with a sigh of re- 
lief, letting him give the explanations 
necessary. But when he came to go, 
she rose hurriedly: “I am so very 
sorry, I hope your people won’t be too 
unbearable, it was most  unfor- 
tunate.” . 

The Rev. Howard took the hand she 
offered. “Please don’t blame your- 
self for what was simply an accident. 
I—I’m very glad I accepted your of- 
fer.” 

“You are very kind, it would have 
been horrid alone.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of it altogether 
in that light. Mayn’t I be a bit glad 
on my own account. And may I come 
soon and see how you are?” 

“You may come and tell me how 
you are, You see, I know Edgewater 
better than you do; it’s abnormally 
conservative.” 

The Rev. Howard laughed: “You 
are not very encouraging.” 

Deacon Potts, whose night’s rest 
had been largely curtailed by the elo- 
quence of Mrs. Potts, made another 
call upon his pastor the following 
day; hither came before the morning 
was over the entire body of deacons. 
The Rev. Howard’s morning was not 
a particularly pleasant one. 

He resented their self-imposed 
right to question, to correct him; 


their dictatorial manner roused 
his quick temper. Young, un- 
used to the curb, he _ refused 
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to make other than the sim- 
plest explanation, namely, the fact that 
the automobile had been beyond con- 
trol. The same thing had happened 
in other instances and would probably 
happen again. 

“I daresay, I daresay,” Deacon 
Potts nodded his head aggra- 
vatingly, “I don’t see, though, 
what need you had riding round 
in any such tom-fool rig, Brother 
Ileading. A sad waste of time; you 
wasn't called to Edgewater for any 
such silly business.” 

The Rev. Howard moved restlessly. 

“Seems to me,” the deacon went on, 
“that there’s more than automobiles 
got beyond control yesterday. I’m 
sorry to see such a spirit of wilfulness 
in you, Brother; you’re a young man, 
too young I've often thought for so 
much responsibility, and ‘twould be 
more becoming if you listened humbly 
to counsel from your elders, ‘stead of 
acting in open defiance of them.” 

The Rey. Howard controlled him- 
self by a mighty effort. ‘I suppose 
you mean it kindly, sir, but aren’t 
you making a mountain out of a 
mole-hill ?” 

Deacon Potts sighed and shook his 
head. “I’m sorry to see you view a 
grave matter so lightly. Shall we be 


going, Brothers ?” he turned to his col-* 


leagues, “I fear we shall not accom- 
plish anything to-day; Brother Head- 
ing, we will leave you to your 
reflections.” 

Which would seem to have been 
brief, as scarce an hour later, the Rev. 
Howard might have been seen mak- 
ing his way towards The Gables. It 
was only courteous to call and see 
how Miss Murray was, after the 
strain. 


Miss Murray appeared in no way 
the worse. She was at the ocean end 
of the broad veranda, which had been 
made into a summer parlor. She saw 
at once how matters were with her 
visitor, her allusions to their ride were 
few, the conversation soon branched 
oft in other directions. Soothed, 1n- 
terested, the Rev. Howard made a 
longer call than that required by pas- 
toral duty, or friendly inquiry. His 
evening was devoted to study—of hu- 
man nature—in the person of Miss 
Murray. It would seem an improving 
occupation; the Rev. Howard’s face 
as he sat in his chair by the open study 
window, was very calm. He repeated 
his cail before long, went on repeating 
it at frequent and reguiar intervals. 
Parochial matters were not running 
smoothly. Edgewater, quiet, almost 
stagnant Edgewater, had suddenly 
developed new powers of unrest. Miss 
Murray was very sorry for the Rev. 
Howard; women predominated in 
Edgewater, and every woman ap- 
peared anxious to have eight fingers 
and two thumbs in this church pie. 

The crisis was not long in coming ; 
the Rev. Howard was not greatly sur- 
prised when asked to send in his resig- 
nation. His relief was mixed with re- 
gret, pure and deep. It was his first 
parish; he had come to it with high 
hopes. 

Having accomplished its desire, 
Edgewater, being so largely composed 
of the more changeable sex, began to 
regret its precipitancy. Miss Murray 
had left The Gables ; the Rev. Howard 
was devoting these last weeks to ear- 
nest hard work. Edgewater, after 
many .confabulations, decided to eat 
humble-pie; the Rev. Howard should 
be asked to withdraw his resignation. 
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Deacon Potts was sent to pave the 
way for the more formal proceedings. 
The deacon’s face shone with benevo- 
lence. The Rev. Howard had been de- 
cidedly lacking in proper respect to his 
senior deacon who was now about to 
heap coals of fire on his head. The 
little looked that 
dull fall day; the Rev. Howard was 


study very cozy 
at his desk; he received his visitor 
most pleasantly. 

Deacon Potts, still smiling benevo- 
lently, made known his errand. 

The Rev. Howard, kindly, modest- 
ly, firmly declined to reconsider the 
matter. 

“T have received a call to another 
church”, he explained, and handed the 
deacon a letter to read. It was a very 
good call. 

“T have decided to accept”, the Rev. 
Howard said. 

The deacon nodded. 

“T most heartily regret the late un- 
pleasantness,” his pastor continued, 
“and shall always feel kindly towards 
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Edgewater; but, were there no other 
reason, it would be best for me to 
make the change as my future wife 
has taken somewhat of a dislike to the 
place.” 

“You're not going to marry that hi- 
falutin Murray—” 

“Miss Murray has consented to be 
my wite,” the Rev. Howard inter- 
posed gravely. “We shall always think 
most gratefully of you, Deacon.” 

“Of me!” 

“We feel that, humanly speaking, 
you made the match,—perhaps I had 
better explain.” 

“No you needn't, I’ve got to be go- 
ing’’, the deacon rose hastily. 

Once more the Rev. Howard ush- 
ered his senior deacon out with great 
dignity, once more his lips twitched, 
—not with anger this time. 

The deacon’s smile of benevolence 
had vanished. The Rev. Howard had 
had his revenge and being an exceed- 
ingly human young parson he found it 


sweet. 





A Storm 


By Theodosia Garrison 


HERD of furious storm clouds thundered by, 


And in their wake was darkness and affright, 


Till twilight hung a new moon in the sky 


To guide the little, frightened stars aright. 
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OW often are we reminded, 
in historic research, that the 
fathers builded better than 
they knew! A striking in- 

stance of this can be found in the 
great school at Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, bearing the name of John Phil- 
lips, to which as founder, he gave the 
greaier part of his fortune, and of 
whose extraordinary development he 
could hardly have dreamed. In the 
honorable record of American educa- 
tional work, no preparatory institu- 
tion can claim a higher place than 
The Phillips Exeter Academy. 

‘rom its opening in 1783 to the 
present day, it has kept in close touch 
with the times, and given its students 
excellent training for citizenship. 
Its influence on the intellectual life of 
the country can be guessed from the 
fact that, during the first century of 


its existence, it numbered among its 
graduates nine college presidents, in- 
cluding three of Harvard, fifty-two 
college professors, two hundred and 
forty-five teachers, and _ thirty-six 
authors. To the public service it gave 
during the same time five ambassa- 
dors, seven cabinet ministers, twenty- 
eight members of Congress, twelve 
governors of states, and a long list of 
federal and state judges. Among 
these alumni were Daniel Webster, 
Lewis Cass, Edward Everett, Jared 
Sparks, John G. Palfrey, Richard 
Hildreth, George Bancroft, James 
Walker, Francis Bowen, and many 
others almost as famous. During this 
first hundred years the material devel- 
opment of the school was equally re- 
markable. Though the number of 
pupils was for a long time purposely 
limited by the trustees, and though 
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the contrary, the eminence of Phil- 
lips Exeter throughout this period 
was due to causes inherent in the in- 
stitution itself. 

From the beginning, the value of 
religious influence in the training of 
young men was insisted on. While a 
young man, John Phillips wrote in his 
private memoranda this resolution: 
“Being sensible that a part of my income 
is required of me to be spent in the more 
immediate service of God, I therefore de- 
vote a tenth of my salary for keeping 
school, to pious and charitable purposes.” 


When he established the Acad- 
emy, he made the requirement that 
the principal should always be a 
church member; and he planned to 
have religious instruction a regular 
part of the school course. Soon after 
the founding of the school, the 
trustees, in accordance with the wishes 
of Mr. Phillips, appointed an instruct- 
or in theology; but the clergyman 
selected declined the appointment, and 
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for some reason the place remained 
vacant for nearly twenty years. Still, 
from time to time, the trustees gave 
considerable sums to assist students 
who were studying for the ministry 
under the direction of the neighboring 
clergymen, and in 1817 elected an 
instructor in theology, who held the 
position until 1839. Since then no 
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regular religious instruction has been 
given in the Academy. It would seem 
that Exeter narrowly missed having 
a theological school similar to that at 
Andover. Whether this was fortu- 
nate or not for the future development 
of the Academy, is perhaps idle to con- 
jecture; but there can be little doubt 
that the moral earnestness which has 
always characterized the training at 
Phillips Exeter is directly traceable to 
the religious influences of its early 
years. 

But besides moral earnestness the 
old Exeter was noted for sound 
scholarship and good teaching. In 
its principals, especially, it has been 
extremely fortunate. William Wood- 
bridge, principal from 1783 to 1788, 
seems indeed to have accomplished 
little, and though the school started 
well it failed to develop. 

But his successor, Benjamin Abbot, 
was a man of different character. In 
a few years he had established the 
reputation of the school, and when 
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he resigned, in 1838, after fifty years of 
service, the Academy was famous. He 


“Was foremost among scholars, as he was 
a primate among teachers. ... New 
books and new educational systems did 
not come and go without his knowledge. 
By his request, his brother-in-law, James 
Perkins, Esq., who visited Europe in 1802, 
examined the methods of instruction in 
Kton and other prominent schools in 
England, and transmitted the fruits of his 
observation to him. ... He breathed his 
own spirit into the well-worn text-books 
of the recitation room, and the mystic 


page glowed with his inspiration. The 
Latin of Cicero and Horace, his favorite 
authors, when pronounced by him, seemed 
instinct with new life and meaning... . 
Ile was a scholar of breadth as well as 
depth, knowing something more than the 
mere routine of daily study. Modern lit- 
erature, politics and theology, as well as 
the ancient classics, found a place in the 
circle of his reading. He had the faculty 
of making his classes believe that the par- 
ticular subject on which they were engaged 
was the most important and attractive 
branch of study in the world. They caught 
fire from him, and teacher and pupils alike 


glowed with the same enthusiasm.’’* 


Dr. Gideon L. Soule was in every 


*J.G. Hoyt,"NMorth American Review, July, 1858. 
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way a worthy successor of Dr. Abbot. 
Having already taught in the Acad- 
emy for sixteen years, he was thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the 
institution, and during his long ad- 
ministration was able to carry on his 
predecessor's work without change. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody said of him: 

“He has left his brilliant record in all 
our colleges. Those who have attended 
his examinations for many years bear wit- 
ness to his critical accuracy, his pure 
taste, his keen appreciation of the clas- 
sic authors, the thoroughness of his drill, 
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the measured stages by which he has 
raised his successive classes to a level of 
attainment which has commanded always 
our warm approval, often our surprised 
admiration. We who have been 
conversant with his class-work, and have 
seen much of the same elsewhere, have 
known better:—were it not invidi- 
ous, we might be tempted to say, none so 


99 ote 
ge 0d. 


most 


none 


It was under these two principals, 
whose combined terms of office cov- 
ered eighty-five years, that Phillips 
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Exeter reached the height of its devel- 
opment. 

Perhaps the most brilliant teacher 
the Academy ever had was Dr. Joseph 
G. Hoyt, professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy from 1841 to 
1858. From 
Exeter he 
went to St. 
Louis to be- 
come chan- 
cellor of 
Washington 
University. 
His former 
pupils al- 
ways speak 
of him with 
the greatest 
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admiration, and a new dormitory 
named in his honor is even now build- 
ing, a gift from two of them: Mr. 
George S. Morison, the engineer, and 
Mr. George A. Wentworth, for thirty- 
four years a teacher of mathematics 
at Exeter, and a well-known writer of 
text-books. The traditions of sound 
scholarship and good teaching were 
maintained by the latter and by Brad- 
bury L. Cilley, for forty years an in- 
structor in the Academy and during 
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the greater part of that time professor 
of ancient languages. Both followed 
the methods that had made the school 
preeminent under Dr. Abbot and Dr. 
Soule; both were severe disciplina- 
rians, thorough dignified 
gentlemen, and kind friends of their 
In Mr. Cilley’s death a few 


teachers, 


pupils. 
years ago the Academy sustained a 
Mr. Wentworth, though 
no longer a teacher, continues his use- 


heavy loss. 


ful services as a member of the board 
of trustees. 

Dr. Perkins. who succeeded Dr. 
Soule and filled out the century with 
his term of ten years, was faithful and 
intelligent, and well sustained the 
reputation of the school. The decade 


* Address delivered at the Soule Festival, 1872. 
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following his administration was a 
transition period, such as comes in the 
life of most institutions, when new 
conditions seem to demand changes, 
and when the wisest people differ as to 
what those changes shall be. The 
school had grown beyond its endow- 
ment and equipment, and was forced 
to face new and difficult problems. 
These had not been solved and things 


admirable academy. Mr. Amen came 
to Exeter, therefore, well equipped for 
his new work. He found much to 
do. The attendance which in 1891 
had risen to three hundred and sev- 
enty-two had fallen to nearly two 
hundred, the income was small, and 
the discipline impaired. What was 
worse, the confidence of the alumni 
and of the general public had been 
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were still in a very unsettled condi- 
tion, when a new principal was called 
to the head of the school. 

Harlan Page Amen was a graduate 
of Exeter and of Harvard. For six- 
teen years he had taught in Riverview 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, and _ for 
thirteen years had been joint propri- 
etor and principal. His success there 
had been extraordinary. From a 
small, struggling, military school, 
Riverview had developed into a pros- 
perous, well-organized and thoroughly 


shaken. To reorganize the. school 
internally, to improve the equip- 
ment and the teaching, to raise the 
standard of scholarship, to increase 
the endowment, to win again the con- 
fidence and support of the alumni, and 
to quiet the distrust of the public were 
a few of the tasks that faced the new 
principal. To tell in detail the way 
in which Mr. Amen set about his 
many tasks, to describe the various 
trials, disappointments, and final suc- 
cess that rewarded his efforts would 
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require an entire magazine article. 


Something of what he has accom- 


plished may be seen from the fact 
that during the eight years of his prin- 
cipalship the attendance of the Acad- 
emy has increased from one hundred 
and ninety-one to three hundred and 
twenty, the number of buildings from 
nine to fourteen, the instructors from 
ten to 


sixteen, and the annual in- 


come from $37,000 to over $100,000. 
These figures, however, fail to tell all 
The fact is that out of the 
storm and stress of the past fifteen 


the story. 


years a new Exeter has been devel- 


oped, retaining all that gave distinc- 


EXETER 


ACADEMY 


tion to the old, and adding to it all 
that the changed conditions of modern 
life demand. This has resulted in a 
vastly more complex institution than 
the old school, and one that has manv 
features which to the Exonian of a 


generation ago would be novel. 
Among these is the dormitory system. 

At first Phillips Exeter had no dor- 
mitories, and students were obliged to 


The 


increased by 


obtain rooms in private families. 
cost of living had so 
1852, however, that the trustees de 
cided to erect a building where stu- 
dents could be provided with rooms 
and board at a low price. Accord- 
ingly a handsome brick structure was 
opened in 1855, and named Abbot 
Hall in honor of the great principal. 
were accommo- 
1873 


Here fifty students 
dated at a nominal charge. By 
the needs of the Academy had so in- 
creased that the trustees purchased a 
large brick building formerly used as 
a hotel, and converted it into a dor- 
Hall. This 


building was never altogether satis- 


mitory, called Gorham 


factory, however, and after remain- 
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ing in the possession of the Academy 
for about fifteen years it was sold 
Meanwhile as the school continued to 
grow and the demand for rooms in- 
creased, the trustees built another dor- 
mitory in 1893, which they named 
Soule Hall. This was followed two 
vears later by Peabody Hall, and, 
about the same time, by the purchase 
of a large and handsome dwelling 
house, which was opened as a small 
dormitory, under the name of Law- 


rence House. By alterations in the 
basement of Abbot Hall, and an 
addition to the rear of the build 
ing, the size of the dining-room 
was enlarged to accommodate a hun- 
dred and fifty students, to whom 
board was furnished at cost. These 
changes, succeeding each other within 
a few years, wrought an immediate 
and beneficial alteration in the school. 
The faculty soon had the students bet- 
ter in hand, and thousands of dollars 
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vere diverted into the treasury of the 


Academy. In 1gor a still more im- 


portant addition was made to the 
equipment: Lawrence House was en- 
larged and converted into a dormitory 


for younger boys. 


This building, renamed Dunbar 
Hall, in remembrance of Professor 


Dunbar of Harvard College, for many 
vears one of the trustees of Phillips 
Exeter, deserves special mention. 

For some years the lowest class in 
the Academy, known at one time as 
the Preparatory, and more recently as 
the Junior class, had been small and 
of inferior ability. Few of its mem- 
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bers survived the vear to continue the 
work of the school. For a time the 
trustees debated whether to take steps 
toward building up the Junior class 
or to abolish it entirely and reduce the 
course to three years, taking boys at 
than 
An increased demand for the admission 
of younger boys, however, finally led 


a somewhat older age before. 


to the fitting up of Dunbar Hall with 
well-furnished rooms for about thirty 
boys, for whose health and comfort it 
supplies every convenience. On the 
first floor is a large recreation room 
with a handsome fireplace. Here are 
newspapers, magazines, and games of 
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various kinds. Adjoining this are 
two smaller rooms for reading or 
games, and across the hall is a large 
well-lighted dining-room. The rest of 
the floor is occupied by the servants’ 
rooms, and the parlors of the house- 
master. As this dormitory is de- 
signed especially for younger and in- 
experienced students who need close 
supervision, stricter regulations are 
required than in the other dormitories. 
The result of two years’ experience 
has abundantly proved the wisdom of 
fitting up Dunbar Hall. It has made 
it possible for the Academy to admit 
many bright young boys who would 
be hardly mature enough to make the 
best use of the freedom allowed older 
students, and these boys after a year’s 
residence there have gone on _ into 
higher classes better fitted for their 
work. 


The dormitory equipment is now 
being increased by the building of 
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Hoyt Hall, before referred to, 
which will be ready for use 
next autumn. The completion 
of this structure will enable the school 
to house under its own roofs about 
two hundred and fifty boys. 

Perhaps the finest building on the 
Academy grounds is Alumni Hall, 
now nearly completed. This is to be 


used as a general dining-hall. A 





Be i = 

ENTRANCE HALL, MAIN BUILDING 
pleasanter place for the purpose could 
hardly be imagined than the spacious 
room, with its wainscoting of quar- 
tered oak and its panelled ceiling. On 
the walls will be hung the portraits 
of distinguished alumni, to serve as 
an inspiration to the younger Exo- 
nians who assemble there 
day after day. 
One of the most useful 
buildings is Merrill Hall, 





GREEK ROOM 
made possible by the gift of Dr. 
Abner L. Merrill of Boston. This 
contains the administrative offices, 
the rooms of the literary societies, 
a cozy reading den, well stocked with 
magazines and hooks, anda _ good sized 
billiard and pool room overlooked by 
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a music gallery. These rooms are 
open to the students during recreation 
hours, and are much used. 

‘rom the first the students of the 
Academy were never under strict sur- 
veillance. They were treated like gen- 


tlemen and trusted to behave them- 


selves as such, but offenders were al- 


The 


Ways given prompt punishment. 
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result of this meth- 
od of 

the 
ment of an 


discipline 
was develop- 
honor 
system which every 
self-respecting boy 
took pride in up 
holding. In 1858 
an innovation was 

that 

students 


introduced 
the still further 
on their own responsibility. Up to that 


threw 


time they had been required to pre- 
the 
Academy building; by a new regula- 


pare their lessons in a hall in 
tion they were thenceforth to be al- 
lowed to study in their own rooms. 


This change, introduced with consid- 


EXETER ACADEMY 


erable hesitation by the school authori- 


ties, had excellent results. In the 
classroom boys were held strictly ac- 
countable for their work, but they 


were expected to plan their hours and 


methods of study for themselves. 
This throws a boy on his own respon- 
sibility, compels him to learn the use 


of his own powers, and if he has any 


ability develops it 
rapidly. lurther- 
more, it weeds 


the weaker 


scholars. 


out 
Some one 
has humorously 
the 
of discipline at 
that it ts 

liberty 


said of system 
exeter 

“extreme 
tempered by expul- 
The 


sion.” source 
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of this remark lies in the fact that so 
many boys are required to withdraw 
the the 
eight years the number has reached 


from school. During last 
From this, some 
that 


the atmosphere of Phillips Exeter is 


nearly four hundred. 
people have hastily concluded 


unwholesome, or that boys are not 
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given a proper chance 
there. Further  in- 
quiry would = show 
that neither of these 
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conclusions is correct. Of these 
four hundred boys who have severed 
their connection with the school, very 
few have been obliged to do so because 
of viciousness or of insubordination. 
Some through dulness, immaturity, 
or insufficient preparation have been 
unable to answer the severe scholar- 
ship requirements; others have not re- 


sponded to the demands made on them 
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by the disciplinary methods ot 
the school. In most cases 
they have been assisted to 
enter other schools, where 
they might have another 
chance to continue — their 
studies, the wiser perhaps by their 
failure to succeed at Exeter. 

One of the most important elements 
in the training of the old Exeter was 
the democratic spirit of the institution. 
The initial endowment was so ample 
that, for sixteen years after the open- 
ing of the school, tuition was free. 
After a tuition charge was established, 
the funds at the disposal of the trus- 
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tees for charitable purposes were so 
large that the school always had a 
great many poor boys, who sat side by 
side in the classroom with the sons of 
the rich and met them 
equality on the playground. 


in perfect 
The re- 
sult was a firmly knit democratic spirit 
that tended to discourage snobbery, 
to emphasize individual worth, irre- 
spective of social position or wealth, 
and to encourage individual effort. 
Some of the most distinguished grad- 
uates of the Academy received finan- 
cial assistance while studying there, 
and later returned it a hundred fold. 
One of them, John Langdon Sibley, 





Day 

for many years librarian of Harvard 
College, gave to the Academy during 
his lifetime a large part of his mod- 
est fortune. At the Soule Festival in 
1872, when he told the story of his 
early struggle for an education, of the 
sacrifices that his father made for him, 
and his own patient efforts ; and when 
he went on to speak of his debt of 
gratitude to the school that had done 
so much for him, and to announce the 
gift which was to help so many boys 
in after years, there was not a dry eye 
in the room. The historian George 
Bancroft, in later years acknowledged 


his indebtedness by founding the 
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scholarship which bears his name, 
while Francis P. Hurd and Francis 
E. Parker similarly paid their obliga- 
tions to the Academy by large gifts, 
the latter’s being the largest ever 
given by a single benefactor. Many 
other former students have shown 
similar loyalty and generosity. 

The social life of the Exeter stu- 
dent of to-day is much more complex 
and interesting than it was a genera- 
tion ago. For those who have a taste 
for debating there are two literary so- 
cieties: The Golden Branch and The 
G. L. Soule. They have pleasant 
rooms, with well-stocked libraries, 
where they hold meetings throughout 
the year. A healthy rivalry between 
them is encouraged by an annual pub- 
lic debate, which serves as a training 
for the more important contest with 
the Harvard freshmen, an event of 
regular annual occurrence. The re- 
ligious life finds expression in the 
Christian Fraternity and in a vol- 
untary Bible class conducted by a 
member of the faculty. The work 
of this class is made the basis of an 
examination on Biblical subjects in 
competition for the Gordon prizes, 
provided from the income of a fund 
given by Mr. Nathaniel Gordon of 
Exeter. 

For those interested in music there 
are the Chapel Choir, the Glee Club, 
the Mandolin and Guitar Club, and 
the Orchestra,—all creditable organ- 
izations. Then there are the West- 
ern Club, the Southern Club, and 
various state clubs, which meet from 
time to time for social purposes or for 
athletic contests; and the Assembly 
Club, under whose auspices frequent 
dances are held in the gymnasium, 
ending with the June Ball, the most 
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brilliant of the year. These clubs 
help the students to become ac- 
quainted with each other, and tend to 
develop the strong school spirit for 
which Exeter has always been noted. 
One of the most important sides of 
the social life of the Academy is found 
in the secret societies, which have ex- 
isted, with some interruptions, for 
many years. At present there are 
five. They have their own rooms or 
houses, and an intimate life of their 
own. They escape the usual evils of 
the school fraternity by the unusual 
regulation of being obliged to choose 
a member from the faculty. That 
they have not found this require- 
ment disagreeable seems evident from 
the fact that three of them have chosen 
more than that number. Experience 
has proved that the scheme works 
well; it places at the disposal of the 
fraternities the confidential advice of 
older and more experienced men, and 
gives the faculty members a hold on 
the boys that could be obtained in no 
other way. Each becomes intimately 
acquainted with a small group, and in 
this way exerts a strong influence on 
them individually and as a society. 
For keeping in touch with the school 
life, beneath the surface of which most 
teachers see but little, this arrange- 
ment could hardly be bettered. 
Phillips Exeter has kept well up 
with the times in athletics. In 1887 a 
large gymnasium was built, thorough- 
ly equipped, and put in charge of a 
competent instructor. Regular class 


work four hours a week was then es- 
tablished, and has continued ever since. 
Every student who enters the Acad- 
emy is examined physically by the di- 
rector of the gymnasium and pro- 
vided with a chart showing his devel- 
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opment. An effort is made to arrange 
the work so as to meet the special 
needs of the particular boy, and to 
build up for him a_ well-balanced 
physique. At the end of the year he 
is examined again and his develop- 
ment noted. Many boys are almost 
made over physically by this system. 
As soon as the weather in the spring 
permits, the boys are allowed to substi- 
tute out-of-door exercise upon a level 
campus of nine acres, which is pro- 
vided with tennis courts, a track, and 
fields for football and baseball. The 
classes have teams which compete in a 
series of contests. To stimulate inter- 
est in these, friends of the Academy 
have liberally furnished silver cups, on 
which the numerals of the winning 
classes are annually inscribed. These 
teams serve as useful feeders for the 
Academy squad. 

The great athletic events of the 
year are with The Phillips Academy at 
Andover. Since 1878, with a few in- 
terruptions, annual football and base- 
ball games between these two schools 
have been played. Later, tennis and 
track meets were added, and last 
year a golf match took place for 
the first time. These contests are 
held alternately in Exeter and Ando- 
ver, and are attended by most of 
the students. Special trains carry 
their loads of excited and enthusiastic 
boys to and from the games, and the 
scene on the field itself is something 
never to be forgotten. The crowds of 
young men, often with parents, rela- 
tives or friends, the school flags and 
flaunting ribbons of blue and white 
or crimson and gray, the cheers, the 
songs, the shouts of enthusiasm and 
joy, make a spectacle of lively gaiety 
only equalled at the great college 
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matches. After the game comes the 
celebration, beginning with a proces- 
sion headed by the victorious team, 
which visits the houses of the faculty, 
to listen to speeches of congratulation, 
and ends with a tremendous bonfire on 
the campus. 

Besides these organized forms of 
athletics there are many other ways 
for the boys to obtain exercise. The 
Fresh River is a pretty stream for 
canoeing and swimming, and the 
beauty of the surrounding country 
makes walking and bicycling especial- 
ly attractive. 

Phillips Exeter still sends more 
than three fourths of its graduates to 
some college. Most of these enter 
Harvard, but good-sized delegations 
go to Yale, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Dartmouth, and a 
few men to Princeton and other 
universities. Thus the Academy con- 
tinues to make its influence felt 
throughout the colleges. Conditions 
in the educational world are so 
different from what they were a 
generation ago, however, that the 
school is not so prominent in the pub- 
lic eye as in the days when Exeter, 
Andover, Adams Academy, and Bos- 
ton Latin were the principal prepara- 
tory schools in New England. There 
are now dozens of excellent institu- 
tions that fit boys for college, and the 
public schools have so improved that 
many parents prefer not to send their 
children away from home. Just what 
the outcome of all this will be upon 
the development of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy it is hard to say. 
But this much seeins certain: so 
long as the school continues to 


stand for all that made it famous 
in the past,—for deep moral serious- 
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ness, strenuous intellectual effort, 
manliness, self-reliance and democra- 
cy ;—so long as it combines with these 
fundamentals a readiness to adapt 
itself to changing conditions, and 
to keep in touch with new thought and 
the needs of the life of to-day; so long 


as it retains the “Exeter Spirit” in un- 
diminished intensity; just so long it 
will remain a thoroughly American 
school, and, to quote the words 
of President Eliot, “one of the 
most precious institutions of this 
country.” 





Suggestions on the Corporation 
Problem 


By Felix Rackemann 


ERHAPS at no time in history 
has there been such general 
popular interest in and public 
discussion of business methods 

and practices as at present. 

The conduct of modern business, 
particularly by corporations, is a com- 
plicated subject, and prejudice, if it 
does not entirely take the place of 
study and reasoning, often warps the 
reasoning, and impairs the value of 
the conclusions. 

The importance of right thinking 
and true conclusions cannot be over- 
stated, and it is the purpose of this 
article not so much to analyze and ex- 
haustively discuss the subject or any 
branch thereof, as to offer for consid- 
eration a few points and principles 
which may perhaps serve to aid those 
who may be interested, in looking 
rightly upon the subject matter. 

And first, a word in regard to 
“Trusts.” 





The term “trust” seems to have a 
popular meaning not noted at all in 
the Century Dictionary. It is loosely 
used, and has come to be regarded 
rather as a bad name, and as meaning 
something inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the public. 

As popularly and generally used, the 
term “trust” is supposed to mean an 
association or corporation, or associa- 
tion of corporations, which in some 
way has become free from the effect 
of the rules and limitations and condi- 
tions which are thought to control all 
business. The “trust” is thought to 
be in some way rather outside the law, 
exempt from competition, dictatorial, 
monopolistic and oppressive to society. 
The term is distinctly opprobrious. 
In the popular mind all corporations 
and large business enterprises have 
come to be ranged in two classes, good 
and bad, and a corporate enterprise 
has only to become somewhat conspic- 
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uous by reason of size, make-up, na- 
ture of businesss, or otherwise, in 
order to receive the popular appella- 


tion “trust”, and all corporations 
thus labelled are believed to be 
bad! 

Such unreasoning generalization 


and conclusions are distinctly unsound 
and directly harmful, not perhaps so 
much to the corporations as to the 
public, which, thus deceiving itself, is 
none the less deceived, and suffers 
from its error. That there are ag- 
gregations of capital, in associate 
form, to which the term “trust” prop- 
erly applies, it is not the purpose of 
this article to deny, but that the term 
(unless it is to be merely a careless, 
misleading and therefore harmful 
one) must be applied with great care, 
is easily demonstrable. The term is 
not properly and strictly applicable to 
any corporation. 

One most important point cannot 
be too strongly emphasized: 

As a general proposition, there is no 
such thing as a “trust” unless there be 
in it what we may term a geographical 
or territorial element. If practically 
all the coal, or all the oil is to be found 
in a limited geographical area, and 
control of that area be acquired, the 
control being exclusive, competition is 
avoided and a “trust” results. It is a 
territorial monopoly and may be abso- 
lute. 

Without this geographical element 
monopoly proper does not exist and is 
impossible. Some one asks, are not 
patent owners monopolists? Yes, they 
are, but only because, as to the pat- 
ented article, the law gives them ex- 
clusive ferritorial control. If this 
point be kept clearly in mind much 
error will be avoided and it will be 
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seen that all so-called “trusts” are not 
“trusts.” All corporations are not 
either “good” or “bad” any more than 
individuals are. 

It is, of course, not to be denied that 
business enterprises may be so de- 
vised, by incorporation or otherwise, 
as to secure, temporarily, advantages, 
which at the time, and while they last, 
seem almost or quite exclusive and 
monopolistic. It is at such moments 
that they become classed as “trusts” 
and the brand is apt to be permanent. 
Nothing is however more fallacious 
than to suppose that any enterprise 
upon which the immutable and irre- 
sistible laws of supply and demand are 
free to operate can remain for more 
than an inconsiderable time a monopo 
ly. Just here is one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks in the path of sound 
reasoning on industrial matters. Peo- 
ple insist on ignoring or giving only 
partial respect to this simplest and 
most evident law of supply and de- 
mand. Its true nature and absolutely 
irresistible force are but half appre- 
ciated. 

Just the moment a man succeeds in 
any business whatever, he begins to 
tempt others to try the same. At the 
moment another tries, competition be- 
gins. If both succeed the third is en- 
couraged to try, and so on until the 
supply exceeds the demand. It is ex- 
actly the same with corporations and 
the so-called “trusts.” X and Y may 
be rival blacksmiths. They think to 
avoid competition and raise prices by 
combining, so that there is but one 
shop. It is, however, but a very 
short time when the third man 
sets up to compete. So it is 
It can- 
It never will be 


exactly with corporations. 
not be otherwise. 
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otherwise, save in those very few 
cases where the territorial element 
enters. 

There may be ten companies doing 
practically all of a certain kind of 
manufacturing business in the coun- 
try. They are competing with each 
other. They are by combination or 
consolidation brought together as one 
corporate concern and immediately the 
new concern is called a “trust.” As 
the term is generally understood it is a 
case of misnomer, for the consolidated 
concern, if it fail, shows by its failure 
that it could not control the market, 
and, if it succeed, shows other business 
men a profitable field, which is almost 
immediately invaded, and competition 
at once begins. More than this, the 
competition which then begins is, if 
anything, worse than that which ex- 
isted between the original ten con- 
cerns, because the invader has a new 
manufactory and the latest and most 
improved and economical machinery ; 
he profits by the mistakes of the pred- 
ecessors, he manufactures cheaper than 
any one of the original ten and he is 
not working under any such capitali- 
zation load as probably handicaps his 
rival. If the invader succeeds, his 
success tempts his neighbor, who also 
tries. The door is again “wide open”, 
the “trust” is no longer a “trust” but 
simply one of a number of rival manu- 
facturers, larger, perhaps, than the 
others, perhaps ably officered and 
managed, but probably over-capital- 
ized, and in many instances obliged, 
for self-preservation, to “hold the um- 
brella”, as it is termed, over itself and 
its lesser rivals. This is the inevitable 
course of all the so-called “trusts”, 
save, as already stated, those having 
geographical advantage, or patents, 


‘ 


which, as we have seen, amounts to 
the same thing. 

So it is that a careful study of the 
field will show the fallacy of the or- 
dinary thinking, or rather the thought- 
less conclusions, of very many people. 
The truth is that the “trusts” properly 
so called in this country, can be 
counted on the fingers of one’s two 
hands. 

If the term “trust” is to be applied 
to corporations at all the Standard Oil 
Company is doubtless one. There 
may well be a coal trust. There may 
be a natural gas trust, or a tin trust, 
or a guano trust, or a phosphate trust, 
or an Italian marble trust. In all 
these cases it has proved or might per- 
haps prove true, that the geographical 
area of production can be exclusively, 
or practically exclusively, controlled. 
On the other hand, we hear of the 
“Sugar Trust”, and comparatively few 
people know or realize that instead of 
being an absolute monopoly, the 
American Sugar Refining Company 
has, for years, been engaged in the 
severest kind of competitive industrial 
war. 

That this company is rich and pow- 
erful and very ably managed, no one 
need deny, but that it does not daily 
meet the hardest and closest competi- 
tion, no one with any knowledge of 
the case would claim. The geo- 
graphical area of supply is too great 
to be controlled and hence it never can 
be a “trust.” So also with cotton and 
timber, and all the thousands of other 
natural products. Their production 
cannot be controlled and hence their 
marketing can never be controlled. 
And if the natural products cannot be 
controlled, how can it be expected that 
the products of manufacture can be 
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monopolized by any trusts? It is sim- 
ply impossible. 

We hear of the “Steel Trust”, but, 
scrutinized carefully, it at once ap- 
pears to be no “trust” at all. It has 
never been free from competition. It 
has always had powerful competition, 
and only recently we have read in the 
papers of the plans of still another 
steel company, newly formed, with 
thirty million dollars capital, to add to 
the competition. 

The General Electric Company has 
sometimes been called and is perhaps 
often thought of as the “Electric 
Trust”, and yet its competition with 
the Westinghouse and other com- 
panies is well known and plain to see. 

All these are great aggregations of 
capital and power and brains, but they 
are not monopolies, and hence not 
“trusts”, rightly so called, and to call 
them so is harmful, simply because 
popular prejudice almost inevitably 
goes with that word, and it is harmful 
to have the people mistakenly preju- 
diced against anything. 

The true test is most simple and the 
reader can apply it at once from his 
own standpoint. Take any one of the 
so-called “trusts” which has no terri- 
torial advantage. Assume that it is 
charging very high prices and exact- 
ing from the public more than it ought 
and consequently making very large 
profits. Is there anything to prevent 
any reader from entering the field and 


sharing these large profits, just as long - 


as the prices can be kept up? Does 
any reader think that in this golden 
(dollar!) age others can be kept from 
entering it? Does any one think that 
the prices will stay up as one after an- 
other does enter? It is simply impos- 
sible. A “trust” may remain a prac- 
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tical monopoly so long as it takes the 
“invader” to build a factory and start 
a business, but no longer. Thereafter 
competition will again make the price. 

But, some one says, if all this be true, 
why have the prices of necessities and 
ordinary commodities risen in recent 
years? One answer is that they have 
not, and this statement may also sur- 
prise, but examination of the data pre- 
pared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor will show that the 
prices of food products, as a group, 
fell from 11214 in 1890 to about 106 
in 1901; cloths and clothing fell in 
the same period from 113% to 101; 
metals and implements from about 119 
to about 111; household furnishings 
and goods from a little over 111 toa 
little less than 111 ; miscellaneous com- 
modities from a little over 110 to a lit- 
tle over 107, and all commodities from 
about 113 to about 108%. During 
the same period the prices of raw farm 
products, fuel and lighting, lumber 
and building materials, all rose more 
than the average of the above losses, 
and it must also be remembered that 
during the same period the price of all 
labor has materially advanced. 

So we see that while the prices of 
the raw material products and of labor 
have both increased during the decade, 
the prices of the manufactured articles, 
supposed to be controlled by all the so- 
called “trusts” of to-day have all 
fallen. Perhaps these facts will prove 
as startling as the statement that there 
are very few “trusts” properly so 
called. 

To turn to another branch of the 
corporate problem, it follows from 
what has been pointed out that almost 
all of our public service corporations 
are monopolies. 
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Our railroad and street railway 
companies, for instance, and gas and 
electric companies, and water com- 
panies are all monopolies; not neces- 
sarily offensively so, but so in fact. 
Why? Because the law has given 
them in most, if not all, instances ex- 
clusive territorial control. Monopo- 
lies because exclusively controlling the 
territory (acquired by franchise grant 
or through the power of eminent do- 
main), they monopolize the business 
in the territory. It is theirs exclu- 
sively, and you and I can see them 
charging any prices they like and mak- 
ing any profits they can, and we may 
desire ever so much to enter the field 
in competition, but we cannot do it. 
No one can as of right, and when no 
one can compete, the one in the field 
has a monopoly. Consider any one of 
the railroads in New England. The 
price of its stock is probably over 200 
(far higher than the prices of most of 
the “trust” securities), and it is earn- 
ing between 8 and 12 per cent. Yet 
we know that competition does not 
exist in its territory, and that practi- 
cally competition cannot exist. The 
reader might wish ever so much to 
build and operate a rival line, but he 
knows that neither he nor any other is 
free to do it. Yet no one calls these 
railroad companies “trusts.” 

The same is practically true of our 
street railway, gas and water com- 
panies, and the like, each of which has 
its monopoly, which no individual, nor 
collection of individuals, can share or 
break by competition. Yet no one 
calls them “trusts.” 

The extent and effect of the mo- 
nopolistic control of some of our New 
England public service corporations 
does not seem to be appreciated. Be- 
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tween New York and Chicago there is 
railroad competition. Between New 
York and Boston there is none. If the 
fast Chicago “Flyer” ran between 
New York and Boston, the service 
would be the finest in this country and 
the time would be a little over four 
hours. 

In the case of the private corpora- 
tions, we have observed that the natu- 
ral law of supply and demand operates, 
and that free competition prevents 
monopoly. In the case of the public 
service corporations, however, the laws 
of man have prevented this. Practi- 
cally no local competition is possible 
and monopoly remains. It would 
seem quite plain, therefore, that it is 
the public service corporation which 
calls for the popular scrutiny and 
“regulation”, rather than the so-called 
“trust” which any one can regulate at 
will by free competition. 

The foregoing contrast is drawn 
with no desire to make invidious dis- 
tinction, nor to shield the private cor- 
poration, nor on the other hand to 
make the public service corporation a 
target for any shots, but merely to 
present the two in their true relations 
and with the distinctions which are 
natural and inherent. The public ser- 
vice corporations can, of course, be 
regulated in large measure by the 
legislative powers which created them, 
but the lines and methods of wise 
legislative control are difficult of de- 
termination and the legislation itself is 
perhaps more difficult of procurement. 

The theory of the law, of course, is 
that the state grants certain franchise 
rights, and generally certain powers of 
eminent domain, to the public service 
corporation, by which they are given 
their respective territorial monopolies, 
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and in return for which they are ex- 
pected to recognize and perform their 
resulting and corresponding obliga- 
tions to the public. If they are not 
always held to a faithful observance 
and performance of the obligations it 
is the fault of the legislator and the 
public officer. 

In theory at least the public service 
corporation is told by the law at the 
outset that it may expect to earn a fair 
return upon the capital invested, but 
that when it proves an ability to earn 
more than such fair return, the legis- 
lature will be free to make further 
and additional requirements of the 
corporation in the interest of the pub- 
lic, and it is upon this principle that 
we find in Massachusetts, and perhaps 
elsewhere, state commissions requiring 
gas companies, for example, to reduce 
the price of gas to the consumer. 

If the gas company has a capital of 
$500,000 and is earning $60,000 a year 
net, the state commission upon inquiry 
may determine that it is fairer that the 
gas consumer should have a lower rate 
for his gas than that the gas stock- 
holder should be allowed to make 12 
per cent upon his stock. It is a recog- 
nition of this same principle which has 
led to the enactment of laws requiring 
that the bonds and increase stocks 
of railroad companies and other public 
service corporations must be sold at 
minimum prices fixed by the commis- 
sion, or at public auction, thus aiming 
to avoid the issuance of large amounts 
of watered securities upon which the 
corporation might thereafter claim the 
right to earn fair dividends before ren- 
dering to the public any additional 
service or benefit. 

It is interesting, however, in this 
connection to note that the application 
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of this rule to those public service cor- 
porations already for some time in ex- 
istence at the date of the enactment of 
the new law, doubtless gave to these 
corporations a form of protection and 
advantage neither appreciated nor in- 
tended by the legislatures. An exam- 
ple will illustrate and make clear. As- 
sume a railroad company to have been 
in operation for ten years in a given 
state. It has been successful and its 
stock has risen in the market to 160. 
The legislature then enacts a law re- 
quiring that any future increase of 
that stock must be sold, we will say, 
at auction. An increase of this stock, 
limited in amount by law, is voted by 
the railroad company and is sold at 
auction at 159. 

This new stock almost immediately 
mingles with the former stock and be- 
comes non-traceable. All distinction 
between shares is lost. The legislature 
must thereafter treat all shares alike. 
It has authorized the putting out of the 
new stock at 159 and thereby practi- 
cally and probably legally cut off the 
right to make additional requirements 
of the railroad company for the public 
benefit until the corporation has earned 
a fair return, not upon the original 
stock at 100, but upon all the stock at 
159. 

The original stock reached 160 in 
the market because of the earnings of 
the company and a fair return upon 
160, which the market was satisfied 
with, was an unreasonably large re- 
turn, from the standpoint of the state, 
on the stock at par. Just prior to the 
increase it would have been proper for 
the state to make further requirements 
of the railroad company in the public 
interest, as for example, lower rates, 
better service, more trains, greater 
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safeguards against accidents, etc., but 
after having directed by statute the 
sale of new stock at 159, it may well be 
argued that the state must in fairness 
permit a reasonable income return 
upon the basis of 159, and this, not 
merely for the new stock, but for all 
the stock, because no distinctions be- 
tween the two are any _ longer 
possible. 

All the stock theretofore issued is 
thus preserved in its position to in- 
sist that the state must permit a 
fair return to be earned upon the 
basis of the market price, rather 
than upon the basis of the par 
value of the shares, or upon the 
basis of the actual capital investment, 
which is supposed to be the same 
thing. Thus, we see that by one 
attempt of a state to “regulate” cor- 
porations the public may very possi- 
bly have been much more harmed 
than benefited. 

A great deal has recently been said 
and written on the subject of the 
“regulation” of corporations and the 
so-called “trusts”, and it cannot be de- 
nied that regulation, to the end that 
dishonest and unlawful practices 
should be prevented, and punished 
when discovered, is expedient and 
wise. The recent action of the court 
in the case of the so-called “Beef 
Trust” should be some assurance to 
the doubting that there are laws which 
are sometimes, at least, enforced. 
There have always been corrupt indi- 
viduals and the corporation is merely a 
collection of individuals. It is likely 
to be no more honest in its affairs than 
are its managers individually. Pools, 
unlawful agreements in restraint of 
trade, agreements to raise prices of 
necessaries, rebates from railroads and 


all such practices, self-respecting men 
universally condemn and few are bold 
enough to defend, but beyond this the 
“regulation” of corporations and in- 
dustrial enterprises (if it go much be- 
yond what is considered the proper 
regulation of the individual) is un- 
necessary and unwise. 

Even in the case of the public service 
corporations, their methods and trans- 
actions should be left as nearly like 
and consistent with the universal rules 
of all business as possible. The law 
takes a long and doubtful step when it 
establishes that a carrier of freight can 
make no distinction between wholesale 
and retail business. It is going coun- 
ter to the universal practice based on 
universal acknowledgment of business 
principle. Such steps should be cau- 
tiously taken and legislative bodies 
should consider well before they enact 
that railroad companies should carry 
on their business on principles differ- 
ent from those adopted by business 
men the world over. 

Very many people fail entirely <o 
realize what the corporation really is. 
Long years ago the merchant, the 
miller, the manufacturer and the can- 
dlestick maker each conducted his own 
business, with perhaps a few employés, 
as an individual business. 

The world grew and such methods 
no longer fitted the larger demands 
and transactions. To meet the larger 
requirement, it came to be the practice 
for A and B to enter into partnership 
relations, to merge their capital, and 
thus consolidate what had been two 
separate business concerns. For a 
time the partnership arrangement met 
the demands, but the world still grew, 
and the size of partnerships had to 
grow correspondingly ; and so, after a 
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time, the largest practicable partner- 
ships were inadequate to meet com- 
mercial requirements. Associations, 
joint stock companies, and the com- 
mon corporations of to-day were but 
the natural development of the same 
principle, and were but the results of 
necessity. 

In the case of a partnership, each 
partner risks his entire fortune and 
places it at the absolute control of each 
other partner. When it became neces- 
sary to have a large number of con- 
tributors to the capital, each contribu- 
tor naturally hesitated about putting 
his entire fortune in the power of each 
other contributor, and the result was 
the development of the corporation, to 
which each participant is permitted to 
contribute a stated sum, in which no 
participant has the management or dis- 
posal right by himself, but the entire 
management of which is in the officers 
and directors chosen for the purpose. 

Thus, it appears that the corpora- 
tion is not the creation of evil and 
scheming minds, but merely the logical 
result of a natural process of develop- 
ment and of necessity. As has been 
said, the management and practical 
control of the corporation is in its of- 
ficers and directors, and practically 
speaking, the corporation will be good 
or bad (without any reference what- 
ever to its capitalization), precisely as 
the officers and directors, as individ- 
uals, are good or bad. 

It has not been thought wise, except 
where urgently necessary, to tie the 
hands of the honest merchant, because 
some other merchant may be suspected 
of an intent or desire to do wrong, or 
because another merchant has been 
convicted of wrong doing. Society 
aims to punish the wrong without re- 
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stricting the exercise of the right. 
Just so exactly should it be with cor- 
porations. Let society forbid the 
wrong, if possible, in unmistakable, 
“unquashable” terms; let the law pun- 
ish the corporate official who does 
wrong, with any proper severity, and 
no right minded man can complain. 

It is quite different, however, be- 
cause of a fear that wrongs may be 
committed, to put unreasonable restric- 
tions as stumbling blocks in the way 
of legitimate enterprise. 

There is prevalent a popular notion 
that all large private corporations are 
more or less bad, and more or less the 
natural enemies of society. The idea, 
however, is a wholly mistaken one, and 
in truth the large corporations of this 
country have during the past twenty- 
five years developed and demonstrated 
possibilities which our fathers never 
dreamed of, not dependent upon nor 
resulting from any wonderful new in- 
ventions or scientific discoveries, but 
resulting solely from the combination 
of large capital and large brains. 

Suppose, for example, the idea had 
been suggested fifty years ago of a 
United States company building steel 
bridges in Asia, would the idea not 
have been thought preposterous? And 
yet even within a very recent time we 
have read of the details of such enter- 
prise. 

The explanation is that the means of 
communication have been wonderfully 
increased, every part of the world is in 
close communication with every other 
part, transportation facilities have de- 
veloped correspondingly, and while 
within the recollection of living per- 
sons a local manufacturer considered 
himself as doing a large business if his 
product extended over an area of fifty 
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miles, at the present time practically 
the entire world is available as a mar- 
ket to the manufacturer in any part 
thereof. 

But in order to reach the larger 
market many things must be consid- 
ered; the manufacturer must have his 
business connections and agencies; he 
must ship his product over enormous 
distances ; he must increase his product 
in order to make the sale proportionate 
to the effort ; he must tie up large sums 
of money in the product from the time 
he buys the raw material until he real- 
izes upon his sale in some other part of 
the globe. In other words, he must 
have a “big” business and a big busi- 
ness requires a “big” capital. 

We hear in every political campaign 
great emphasis laid on the importance 
of the “home market” ; the importance 
of being able to supply our own needs. 
The dependence on other nations and 
the buying from other nations is de- 
plored. But the other nations feel just 
the same effects. They do not like to 
have to buy from us. Their loss is our 
gain. We want the foreign market. 
We want the largest demand calling 
for the largest production, and the 
ability to export is of the greatest value 
to the entire country and every citizen. 
It makes labor, it makes prosperity. 

When a great railroad man con- 
ceives and works out the plan of ship- 
ping American cotton directly across 
the continent and the Pacific to China 
and Japan, he is simply opening or 
greatly enlarging another market for 
American products. The more mar- 
kets the greater demand; the greater 
the demand the higher the price; the 
higher the price the greater incentive 
to produce, the greater the demand for 
labor, the higher the price of labor, 


the steadier the employment. It all 
swings around the old law of supply 
and demand. 

But the point to remember is that 
while that man is working lawfully 
and honestly, he is doing just what 
every American citizen is interested in 
having done. Do not object to his 
control of millions. He needs them 
for his railroad and his steamship 
lines, and all the other items. With 
out the millions he cannot carry out 
the scheme. The country wants him 
to succeed and has millions to gain bi 
his success. 

There is still another point upon 
which popular prejudice is quite 
strong. It is in regard to stock issues 
of corporations. Here again the trouble 


lies in a failure to distinguish between 


the private and the public service cor- 
poration. In the case of the public 
service corporation the public is inter- 
ested in the stock issues because (and 
solely because) it is only upon the 
actual capital, and not upon watered 
stock that the corporation has a right, 
as against the public, to exact in 
charges a fair income return. 

When it realizes that return it is (or 
ought to be) obliged to give the public 
more service or charge lower rates, 
rather than earn larger dividends. 

But in the case of the private cor- 
poration, where competition is free and 
is constantly exerting its levelling in- 
fluence, no such conditions exist and 
consequently in these cases the public 
has no interest whatever in the capital- 
ization. In other words, if you and I 
organize a corporation for the manu- 
facture of shoes and it pleases us to 
issue to ourselves ten million dollars in 
stock, there is no reason, so far as the 
public is concerned, why we should not 
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do so. The public has absolutely no 
concern in the question. 

It may be very foolish of us to want 
so many shares; it may be a mistake 
on our part to pay for so many stock 
certificates, and to pay so much in state 
fees and taxes, but what difference can 
it make to the public? Name any 
friend you have and try to prove how 
it affects him in any way. You can- 
not. If corporate credit had anything 
to do with capitalization it would be 
quite different, but every one knows 
that no private corporation can borrow 
a dollar merely on the statement or 
proof that it has ten million dollars in 
issued stock. 

Nor again is the public concerned 
with whether our private corporation 
stock is paid up in cash, or property, 


or not at all, so the truth as to how it 


is paid, or whether paid up or not, be 
stated. 

The state, issuing a corporate char- 
ter, rightly and properly calls for a 
statement to be filed, which shall show 
the stock issue and how paid. There 
its duty, interest and responsibility in 
that matter ceases. It has provided a 
source of information for ‘all its citi- 
zens. Let him who runs read. 

It is sometimes thought that the 
state ought to throw further restric- 
tions about private corporations, par- 
ticularly with reference to their assets 
and liabilities and their issues of secu- 
rities, in the interest of the public as 
investors, the argument being that cor- 
porate shares are made easily transfer- 
able, and the public is likely to be de- 
ceived regarding their value and suffer 
in consequence. The difficulty with 
this proposition is a double one. In 
the first place the state owes no such 
duty to its citizen and ought not to un- 
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dertake the duties of guardian, because 
it thereby makes him less vigilant and 
less self-reliant. It is a species of pa- 
ternalism in government. In the sec- 
ond place, and more important, is the 
consideration that the state is thus un- 
dertaking, or seeming to undertake, a 
duty which it is impossible for it to 
perform. 

No legislation, in fact or in imagina- 
tion, exists or can be devised which 
will insure the solvency of corporations 
or the success of corporate ventures. 
That success, exactly like personal suc- 
cess, depends upon the individual, and 
the management, and the corporation, 
like the individual, may be successful 
to-day and insolvent six months from 
to-day. 

It is naturally impossible that the 
state should issue daily bulletins to the 
public as to the true financial condi- 
tions and stock values of all corpora- 
tions, and it is therefore harmful in the 
end, rather than helpful or protective, 
to give a heedless public the impres- 
sion that the state has assumed guar- 
dianship or responsibility in such mat- 
ters, and that the doctrine caveat emp- 
tor no longer applies. 

True, the state grants the incorpor- 
ation, and a true statement of the basis 
of incorporation may fairly be re- 
quired. This statement may well be 
a public record open to the inspection 
of interested persons, but the state- 
ment thus filed may not be the true 
statement two weeks later. The per- 
son dealing with the corporation must 
look further for his own protection, 
and it would be far better if it were 
generally understood that beyond the 
initial statement and the annual re- 
turns the state assumed and recog- 
nized no duty nor obligation. 
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Looking again broadly over the 
field, we must all of us realize that 
without the great corporations of to- 
day, the business and development of 
the country would come to an imme- 
diate standstill. Corporations are 
mere collections of individuals and 
should be treated, as far as possible, 
like individuals. 

Let the law prohibit wrongs of any 
kind, and let the law punish wrong 
doing, and let the officers of the law 
be vigilant and active and fearless in 
the discharge of this duty, but let it 
not be forgotten that inquisitorial, 
hampering and restrictive measures 


must seriously affect and retard the 
business progress of corporations, 
exactly as in the case of individuals. 

Let it not be forgotten that the 
greatest freedom of action, within safe 
and legitimate limits, is clearly wise 
and necessary in the world’s field of 
competition. 

If the word “trust” is to have an 
opprobrious significance, let us, in jus- 
tice, attach it in those cases only in 
which it is fitting and deserved, and 
let us try as far as possible to believe 
that the business world is on the whole 
guided and controlled by honest rather 
than dishonest men. 





An Osprey 


By Clinton Scollard 


BOVE the boundless beryl of the sea, 
Far from the sinuous reaches of the shore, 

Athwart the vast of sky I watch it soar, 
Unwearied as a spirit and as free. 
A single sunbeam rests irradiantly 

Upon one sweeping wing that like an oar 

Divides the shimmering ether. Toward what door 
In the great void doth this bird-seraph flee? 


Perchance in answer to some luring call 
It hastes into what seems the dim unknown, 
With Love for bourne and Happiness for goal; 
O speeding bird, with thee, a willing thrall 
Forevermore to love and love alone, 
On pinions trammelless bear thou my soul! 





The New Englander 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


EW Englander, New Englander, 
You’ve journeyed far and wide; 

The prairie breast, the canyoned crest 
Have felt your sturdy stride; 

You’ve marked the golden sunshine flood 
The realm of deathless spring, 

The northern snows, the southern rose, 
Have known your wandering. 


New Englander, New Englander, . 
Of all these varied climes, 

Of all the lands whose vales and sands 
Are sung a thousand times, 

Ken you one breeze whose dearest breath 
Is like the old, old air? 

Ken you one rood—coast, plain or wood— 
As those of old so fair? 


New Englander, New Englander, 
Your heart is stanch and true; 
It never yields to other fields 
The love that first it knew: 
For tho’ midst regions e’er so blest 
Is cast your daily lot, 
Your mind harks back, the homeward track, 
To some New England spot. 
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